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Federal  rights  panel  probes 
brutality  in  Philadelphia 


Coast-to-coast  assaults  on  radar 
question  device’s  reliability 


The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
brought  its  road  show  to  Philadelphia  last 
month,  opening  two  days  of  hearings  to 
mixed  reviews  as  Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo 
denied  that  a pattern  of  police  brutality 
exists  in  the  city  and  an  aide  to  the  district 
attorney  charged  that  he  has  been  cut  off 
from  evidence  he  needs  to  prosecute  bru- 
tality cases. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  panel  released  a 196-page  preliminary 
report  on  April  14,  two  days  before  the 
hearings  convened.  Based  on  the  findings 
of  the  commission's  Pennsylvania  advisory 
committee,  the  document  charged  Phila- 
delphia police  with  a pattern  of  indiscrimi- 
nate arrests,  the  use  of  unwarranted  force, 
a lack  of  concern  for  the  rights  of  minority 
youths  and  “a  systematic  abuse  of  investi- 
gative procedures  regarding  police  account- 
ability." 

The  first  day  of  hearings  was  devoted  to 
witnesses  critical  of  the  police.  John 
Penrose,  firsr  assistant  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  L. 
George  Parry,  head  of  the  local  district  at- 
torney’s police  brutality  unit,  both  indi- 
cated that  internal  police  procedures  for  in- 
vestigating complaints  and  punishing  guilty 
officers  were  inadequate. 

"1  am  convinced  that  the  command 
levels  (of  the  department)  are  not  inter- 
ested in  prosecuting  such  cases,"  Penrose 
said.  He  added  that  he  had  secured  Federal 
prison  terms  for  six  Philadelphia  detectives 
accused  of  beating  a suspect  in  1978,  but 
that  “to  this  day,  no  internal  disciplinary 
proceeding  has  been  taken  against  those 
men.” 

Describing  the  Philadelphia  force  as  a 
“dinosaur  that  needs  to  be  brought  up  to 
date,"  Parry  contended  that  police  officials 
have  routinely  refused  his  requests  for  ac- 
cess to  the  "homicide  books"  his  office  re- 
quires to  prosecute  officers  accused  of 
abuses.  He  further  charged  that  the  depart- 
ment had  a "uniform  policy”  of  forbidding 
officers  under  investigation  to  talk  to  law- 
yers on  the  district  attorney’s  staff. 

Parry  noted  that  since  its  formation  in 
January  1978,  his  unit  had  investigated  ap- 
proximately 300  brutality  complaints,  and 
that  70  police  shootings  occurred  in  Phila- 
delphia last  year,  resulting  in  35  to  40  civil- 
ian deaths.  "The  attitude  of  the  hierarchy 
is  that  police  brutality  will  be  tolerated  and 
is  not  really  a bad  thing,"  he  said. 

Testifying  for  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  during  the  commission’s  second 
day  of  hearings,  Mayor  Rizzo  declared  that 
widespread  police  brutality  "absolutely 


does  not  exist"  in  his  city.  “As  long  as  I'm 
police  commissioner,"  he  said,  stopping  to 
correct  himself,  “as  long  as  I'm  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  nobody,  but  nobody,  will 
take  advantage  of  a policeman  doing  his 
job." 

Arguing  that  past  brutality  charges  are 
mostly  “media  generated,”  Rizzo,  who 
rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  police 
commissioner  before  winning  the  mayor- 
alty, charged  that  reporters  and  editors 
"with  few  exceptions,  are  against  the 
police  because  of  personal  philosophies. 
The  bleeding  hearts  have  control  of  the 
press." 

Several  other  city  officials  also  fired 
verbal  salvos  at  the  media,  singling  out  the 
Inquirer,  which  won  a 1978  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  its  investigative  articles  on  police  bru- 
tality cases. 

Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
Joseph  O'Neil  challenged  the  function  of 
the  committee,  which  is  attempting  to  de- 
termine if  any  revisions  in  Federal  law  are 
needed  to  end  alleged  police  civil  rights 
abuses. 

"The  inference  of  these  hearings  is  that 
we  have  a department  that  can  do  nothing 
right,"  the  commissioner  said.  "I  resent  it. 
Look  at  the  effect  you’re  having  on  morale 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Police  use  of  moving  radar  came  under 
attack  on  both  coasts  last  month,  as  Dade 
County  (Miami),  Florida  put  the  reliability 
of  the  electronic  speed  detectors  on  trial, 
and  lawmakers  in  California  killed  a bill 
that  would  have  allowed  the  state  highway 
patrol  to  purchase  its  first  radar  units. 

The  California  legislation,  which  was  in- 
troduced before  the  State  Assembly's 
Transportation  Committee  on  April  17, 
seemed  to  soft-pedal  the  issue,  resolving 
that  the  patrol  would  have  to  seek  funding 
from  “other  than  state  sources"  to  pur- 
chase the  radar  devices,  and  noting  that  the 
systems  would  have  to  be  used  as  part  of 
the  department’s  "in-view  moving  patrol 
policy.” 

But  the  restrictions'  apparently  did  not 
appease  the  critics  of  radar  in  the  state. 
Upon  returning  from  the  committee's  final 
hearing  on  the  bill  on  April  24,  a spokes- 
man for  the  California  Highway  Patrol  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  the  measure 
was  "dead,  voted  down,  finished." 

The  spokesman  explained  that  although 
the  measure  was  backed  by  46  of  the 
state's  56  counties,  the  transportation 
panel  marked  it  for  "interim  study,”  which 
he  described  as  "one  step  above  a kill." 

Asked  what  primary  arguments  oppo- 
nents to  the  measure  had  used  to  defeat 


the  bill,  the  spokesman  replied:  “It  was 
sort  of  more  an  emotional  than  a logical 
issue.  Several  members  of  the  transporta- 
tion committee  just  don’t  like  radar  " 

Noting  that  the  reliability  of  the  device 
had  been  brought  into  question,  the  offi- 
cial said  that  the  patrol’s  current  technique 
of  “pacing"  speeders  could  similarly  be  at- 
tacked. "Any  device  can  be  confused,"  he 
observed.  "Our  speedometers  (can  be]  er- 
roneous too.  But  you  don't  say  that  a 
pacing  arrest  is  improper  because  your 
speedometer  is  wrong.  You  know  how  to 
adjust  for  it." 

Several  weeks  ago  the  patrol  treated 
legislators  to  a demonstration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  units  produced  by  two  well- 
known  manufacturers.  The  spokesman 
noted  that  both  devices  “performed  flaw- 
lessly" in  a series  of  "typical  enforcement- 
type  tests.” 

Radar  units  have  been  known  to  mal- 
function when  they  encounter  electrical  in- 
terference from  such  things  as  a balky 
automobile  engine  fan  or  a radio  transmit- 
ter that  is  tuned  to  a similar  frequency,  but 
the  patrol  spokesman  contended  that  such 
problems  are  "easily  overcome." 

"We  realize  that  the  machine  can  err  in 
certain  circumstances,”  he  said.  "The  im- 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Quakers  charge  police  still  play  peek-a-boo; 
urge  citizen  action  to  curb  ‘political  spying’ 


The  activities  branch  of  the  Quaker  re- 
ligious organization  has  called  for  a citizen 
“initiative"  against  alleged  police  intelli- 
gence abuse,  charging  last  month  that  "po- 
lice surveillance  and  record  keeping  for  po- 
litical reasons”  continues  to  exist  in  Ameri- 
ca “on  a vast  scale," 

In  a 153-page  report  released  on  April 
16,  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee (AFSC)  detailed  the  findings  of  a 
three-and-a-half  year  study  which  focused 
on  police  intelligence  divisions  in  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and 
Jackson,  Mississippi. 

Based  on  information  obtained  in  law- 
suits and  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quests, the  document  traces  past  incidents 
of  alleged  intelligence  abuses  in  the  above 
cities,  contending  that  government  action 
has  done  little  to  curb  such  activities. 

"Local,  state  and  Federal  agencies, 
joined  by  private  and  quasi-private  groups, 
coordinate  their  surveillance  and  share  in- 
formation, misinformation,  and  opinion," 


the  report  stated.  "This  'intelligence'  activ- 
ity remains  largely  uncontrolled,  and  poses 
a grave  threat  to  constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  of  expression,  due  process  and 
privacy." 

According  to  the  study,  AFSC  formed  a 
Coalition  on  Government  Spying  in  Seattle 
two  years  ago,  which  “has  made  major 
progress  in  exposing  political  surveillance 
by  local  police."  The  coalition  charged  that 
the  city’s  Police  Intelligence  Unit  had, 
among  other  abuses,  illegally  tailed  an 
AFSC  employee  who  was  attempting  to 
open  construction  unions  to  blacks, 
opened  a file  on  a person  because  political 
posters  were  spotted  in  the  back  of  his  car, 
and  had  kept  tabs  on  a meeting  of  a mi- 
nority community  group. 

“It  is  difficult  to  assess  which  practices 
of  the  intelligence  unit  are  most  damning," 
the  report  declared.  "Even  beyond  the  col- 
lection of  information  on  political  activ- 
ities, the  documents  show  that  local  police 
sometimes  disseminated  false  information 


about  citizens,  failed  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  informant  reports,  and  were  unable  to 
distinguish  between  political  advocacy  and 
threats  to  public  safety." 

Public  pressure  resulting  from  AFSC 
findings  prompted  the  Seattle  City  Council 
to  draft  an  ordinance  that  restricts  the  type 
of  data  which  police  can  gather  and  store. 
The  report  noted  that  the  coalition  will 
monitor  the  law  to  “ensure  its  proper  im- 
plementation.” 

In  Los  Angeles.  AFSC  joined  with  other 
national  and  local  groups  in  1977  to  form 
the  Citizens’  Commission  on  Police  Repres- 
sion (CCOPR).  The  commission’s  first  ma- 
jor action  came  the  following  year  when  an 
LAPD  videotape  and  photography  crew 
were  spotted  at  a City  Council  meeting 
which  was  attended  by  anti-nuclear  acti- 
vists. 

The  city’s  Police  Commission  explained 
that  the  department  had  been  informed 
that  a violent  disruption  was  planned  for 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Body  identification  center 
opened  to  serve  local  police 

Noting  that  an  estimated  20,000  corpses 
remain  unidentified  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  a highly  regarded  physical 
anthropologist  last  month  helped  found  a 
Center  for  Human  Identification  at  Color- 
ado State  University. 

Stepping  into  his  new  role  as  director  of 
the  facility  on  April  20,  Dr.  Michael  Char- 
ncy  declared  that  the  center  would  act  in  a 
scientific  advisory  capacity  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  faced  with  unusual  problems 
in  the  identification  of  human  remains. 

"Body  identification  in  this  country  is 
in  a chaotic  state,"  he  said,  "It’s  a disaster 
because  we  have  no  rules  - no  regulations 
whatsoever  - about  it." 

In  addition  to  deploring  the  dearth  of 
Federal  and  state  laws  that  define  who 
should  do  what  when  a corpse's  identity 
is  in  doubt,  the  CSU  professor  cited  a gen- 


Anthropologist  Dr.  Michael  Chamcy 

eral  lack  of  knowledge  among  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  regard  to  what  can  be 
done  to  properly  link  a name  with  a body. 

"The  center  is  where  education,  training 
and  research  will  zero  in  on  the  problems 
of  identification,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
facility  will  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  experts  in  the  forensic  sci- 
ences who  would  be  able  to  assist  a police 
agency  in  body  identification  when  routine 
methods  prove  inadequate. 

The  facility  will  offer  a full  range  of 
forensic  services,  the  anthropologist  noted, 
pointing  out  that  his  staff  includes  a path- 
ologist, an  odontologist,  an  archeologist 
and  an  entomologist,  who  are  backed  by 
the  facilities  of  the  CSU  Police  Department 
and  "the  entire  scientific  community  at  the 
university.” 

According  to  a CSU  announcement, 
Chamey  has  "vast  experience"  in  the  area 
of  facial  restoration,  which  involves  making 
a mock-up  of  a corpse’s  face  by  using  a 
cast  of  his  skull.  The  exacting  technique  is 
usually  used  only  as  a last  resort  in  identi- 
fying an  unknown  individual. 

Chamey  indicated  that  the  CSU  center 


would  work  to  explode  the  myths  sur- 
rounding body  identification.  “There  are 
no  ‘Quincys’  in  this  job,”  he  said.  Coroners 
and  medical  examiners  "have  no  real  au- 
thority" and  few  are  "qualified  to  work  in 
this  area." 

"It  is  important  for  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  know  that  they  should  retain 
their  authority  in  situations  involving  un- 
identified bodies  because  there  are  experts, 
when  needed,  behind  them,”  Chamey 
stated.  "They  don’t  need  me  all  the  time; 
they  don't  need  anybody  else  all  the  time. 
But  we  arc  there  when  they  do  need  us." 

Noting  that  the  center  will  be  self-sup- 
porting through  charges  to  users,  he  said 
that  his  staff  "will  respond,  upon  request, 
to  assist  the  local  authorities,  not  to  super- 
cede them." 

The  center  can  be  reached  through  the 
SCU  Police  Department  by  phoning  (303) 
491-6425.  Its  teletype  code  is  OR1/CO- 
0350500. 

Williams  and  Murphy  call  for 
standards  against  corruption 

Three  of  America’s  more  outspoken  law 
enforcement  leaders  analyzed  the  issue  of 
police  corruption  last  month,  with  two  cit- 
ing the  need  for  self-imposed  standards  in 
policing,  and  one  indicating  that  the  issue 
has  been  overblown. 

Speaking  before  a meeting  of  police  ad- 
ministrators in  New  Orleans,  Hubert  Wil- 
liams, president  of  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 
(NOBLE),  Police  Foundation  president 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  and  IACP  executive  di- 
rector Glen  D.  King  offered  somewhat  dif- 
fering approaches  to  the  problem.  The 
meeting  was  part  of  a three-day  workshop 
entitled  “Police  Corruption  and  Tech- 
niques for  Maintaining  Integrity,”  which 
was  sponsored  by  New  York’s  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Williams,  who  heads  the  Newark  Police 
Department,  noted  that  police  corruption 
would  continue  to  be  troublesome  as  long 
as  the  police  community  fails  to  establish 
professional  organizations  that  could  exer- 
cise sanctions  over  members  who  do  not 
meet  minimum  standards. 

Legal  and  medical  associations  can  pre- 
vent their  members  from  practicing  their 
professions,  he  said,  but  police  associations 
have  generally  been  protective  in  nature, 
usually  coming  into  existence  because  of  a 
need  to  protect  police  rights  or  to  exert 
influence.  He  called  for  the  creation  of 
associations  that  could  accredit  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  meet  professional 
standards. 

Murphy,  who  was  commissioner  of  the 
New  York  Gey  Police  Department  during 
the  Knapp  Commission  hearings  on  corrup- 
tion, declared  that  the  problem  of  police 
bribe-taking  would  not  be  mitigated  until 
there  was  a general  upgrading  of  police 
policies,  standards,  and  salaries.  However, 
he  added  that  such  upgrading  will  not  take 
place  until  smaller  American  police  depart- 
ments face  the  issue  of  consolidation. 


“I  look  to  police  chiefs  and  put  a great 
deal  of  stock  into  what  they  contribute,” 
Murphy  said.  But  he  went  on  to  accuse  the 
IACP  of  being  dominated  by  small  depart- 
ment chiefs,  noting  that  the  association 
could  not  provide  the  leadership  expected 
of  a major  professional  organization. 

In  his  presentation  King  defended  the 
chief’s  group  by  pointing  to  the  many 
workshop  and  training  programs  that  it 
sponsors.  He  stated  that  building  organiza- 
tional and  managerial  conpetency  was  the 
only  way  to  fight  corruption. 

King  explained  that  the  IACP  does  not 
oppose  the  concept  of  consolidation  but  is 
against  the  merger  of  small  police  depart- 
ments in  jurisdictions  that  wish  to  retain 
their  community  forces.  He  went  on  to 
deny  the  existence  of  widespread  police 
corruption  throughout  the  country. 

Other  speakers  who  participated  in  the 
April  18-20  workshop  were  New  Orleans 
Police  Superintendent  James  C.  Parsons, 
former  Boston  police  commissioner  Robert 
di  Grazia,  and  a prominent  figure  in  the 
Knapp  Commission  hearings,  David  Durk. 

NBS  manual  sheds  light  on 
emergency  warning  blinkers 

The  latest  technological  advances  in 
emergency  vehicle  warning  lights  are  illu- 
minated in  a new  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards publication  which  is  designed  to 
provide  law  enforcement  executives  with 
an  overview  of  the  entire  range  of  things 
that  go  blink  in  the  night. 

Sponsored  by  LEAA’s  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, the  167-page  guide  considers  both 
practical  and  theoretical  aspects  of  emer- 
gency lighting  devices.  “Some  readers  will 
probably  use  it  as  a reference  source, 
browsing  through  selected  chapters,"  an 
NBS  announcement  stated.  "At  the  other 
extreme,  those  with  a requirement  for  de- 
tailed technical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 


such  as  engineering  consultants  to  large  po- 
lice departments,  may  find  it  helpful  to 
read  the  entire  document  through,  from 
beginning  to  end. " 

The  first  part  of  the  report  examines  the 
types  of  lights  that  are  currently  available 
and  discusses  the  basis  on  which  the  light- 
ing configurations  are  chosen.  Part  II  delves 
into  more  technical  matters,  presenting 
background  material  on  the  perception  of 
signals  from  warning  lights  and  introducing 
the  concept  of  conspicuousness. 

In  its  final  section,  the  guide  reviews  the 
factors  that  make  signals  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous, the  methods  for  measuring  con- 
spicuousness, and  the  relations  of  percep- 
tual and  physical  measures  to  lighting  per- 
formance standards. 

Entitled  Emergency  Vehicle  Warning 
Lights  State  of  the  Art,  the  publication 
was  prepared  by  the  NBS  Law  Enforce- 
ment Standards  Laboratory  and  is  available 
from:  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

DC  20402.  Per  copy  price  is  $3.50  post- 
paid under  order  number  003-003-01901- 
1. 

NYCPD  suspends  its  u-drive 
policy  for  middle  managers 

The  New  York  City  experiment  which 
placed  a number  of  NYCPD  sergeants  and 
lieutenants  in  one  man  patrol  cars  was  sus- 
pended last  month  after  two  supervisory 
police  unions  filed  a court  suit  against  the  . 
practice. 

A police  spokesman  indicated  to  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  department  gave 
the  middle  managers  their  officer/drivers  * 
back  under  the  advice  of  the  city’s  Corpor-  k. 
ation  Counsel.  /-?j 

The  legal  action  by  the  Sergeants 
Benevolent  Association  charges  that  the 
solo  supervisory  patrols  violate  union  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  practice  is  unsafe. 
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Supreme  Court  affirms  police  right  to  question 
suspects  without  need  for  written  Miranda  waiver 


Career  cons’ 
crime  habits 
are  detailed 

Supporting  the  findings  of  past  research 
on  habitual  criminals,  an  LEAA-funded  re- 
port revealed  last  month  that  individuals 
arrested  for  burglary,  robbery  and  larceny 
have  about  a 60  percent  chance  of  being 
re-arrested  for  other  crimes  once  they  are 
back  out  on  the  street. 

Based  on  a study  conducted  by  the 
Institute  for  Law  and  Social  Research  (IN- 
SLAW), the  report  is  designed  to  define 
factors  that  lead  to  repeat  offenses,  so  that 
law  enforcement  officials  can  better  identi- 
fy career  criminals  for  inclusion  in  special 
programs. 

INSLAW  President  William  Hamilton 
noted  that  “everybody”  is  attempting  to 
lower  the  crime  rate  by  taking  the  habitual 
offenders  out  of  circulation.  “What  this 
study  shows  is  that  if  the  career  criminal 
programs  are  to  be  effective,  there  has  to 
be  a research  base  on  how  to  target  for  the 
recidivist  group,”  he  said.  “The  study 
shows  there  are  some  clues  you  can  use  to 
identify  such  defendants,  including  how  re- 
cent their  crimes  are,  the  number  of 
crimes,  the  use  of  hard  drugs,  and  the  age 
of  the  defendant.” 

Completed  as  part  of  INSLAW’s  $1.5 
million,  four-year  research  program,  the 
study  utilized  information  from  the  proj- 
ect's Washington,  D.C.  data  base,  which  in 
this  instance  was  composed  of  4,703  adults 
arrested  for  serious  misdeamors  or  felonies 
from  January  1971  through  August  1975. 
During  that  period,  the  survey  sample  ac- 
counted for  a total  of  11,052  arrests. 

According  to  the  report,  a relatively 
small  segment  of  the  defendants  were  in- 
volved in  a large  proportion  of  arrests. 
About  30  percent  of  the  individuals  in  the 
sample  were  arrested  two  or  more  times, 
accounting,  for  56  percent  of  the  total  ar- 
rests, while  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
arrests  involved  only  7 percent  of  the  de- 
fendants. 

Habitual  criminals  do  not  commit  the 
same  crime  out  of  habit,  the  report  noted, 
discrediting  the  concept  of  professional 
burglars  or  robbers. 

Instead,  the  researchers  said,  repeaters 
displayed  a tendency  to  switch  crimes,  al- 
ternating between  felonies  and  misde- 
amors. “This  suggests  that  career  criminal 
programs  that  target  only  persons  arrested 
for  a felony  may  be  missing  many  serious 
repeat  offenders,”  the  study  stated. 

Anti-recidivism  programs  should  also 
give  special  attention  to  younger  offenders, 
according  to  the  study’s  findings  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  habitual  criminals  were  under 
30  years  of  age,  and  31  percent  were  20  to 
24  years  old. 

The  report  pointed  out  t..,it  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  be  given  access 
to  juvenile  records  to  help  identify  repeat 
offenders  and  place  them  in  special  pro- 
grams at  an  early  age.  Under  most  present 
laws,  juvenile  arrest  records  are  sealed  once 
a person  reaches  the  age  of  18.  At  that 
point,  a former  juvenile  offender  can  estab- 
lish a criminal  career  as  an  adult  with  a 
clean  slate. 

Commenting  on  the  local  implications 
of  the  study,  Hamilton  said  that  D.C.  offi- 
cials now  have  a better  picture  of  the  type 
of  clues  which  can  pinpoint  a habitual 
criminal.  The  study  recommended  that  ad- 
ditional research  be  conducted  to  lower 
the  repeat  offender  rate. 

Last  October,  LEAA  awarded  a $2  mil- 
lion grant  to  New  York  State  to  help 
prosecutors  identify,  investigate  and  prose- 
cute career  criminals. 


In  a 5-to-3  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  month  that  police  may  question 
a suspect  who  is  willing  to  talk,  even  if  he 
has  not  expressly  relinquished  his  right  to 
counsel,  as  long  as  he  has  been  advised  of 
his  rights. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Court’s  decision  affirmed  numerous  rulings 
by  lower  courts  which  had  held  that  a de- 
fendant’s failure  to  sign  a written  waiver 
form  does  not  necessarily  make  his  incrim- 
inating statements  inadmissible  at  trial. 

The  ruling  is  expected  to  have  little  ef- 
fect on  the  manner  in  which  police  in  most 
states  conduct  interrogations.  Judiciaries 
in  17  states  and  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeals  in  10  of  11  circuits  have  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  a suspect 
must  waive  his  rights  by  following  a set 
formula.  All  except  one  state  court  ruled 
that  an  explicit  release  form  is  not  re- 
quired, since  a prosecutor  is  entitled  to 
demonstrate  from  a “totality  of  the  cir- 


The  nation’s  traffic  death  toll  for  1978 
broke  the  50,000  barrier  for  the  first  time 
since  the  imposition  of  the  55  mph  speed 
limit  in  1974,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  blamed  the  upward  spiral 
primarily  on  a perceived  increase  in  speed- 
ing. 

In  releasing  the  year-end  figures,  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion director  Joan  Claybrook  noted  that 
while  the  average  speed  of  all  automobiles 
is  down  six  miles  per  hour  from  the  early 
1960’s,  it  is  still  about  58  mph  and  appears 
to  be  rising. 

Apparently,  the  acceleration  of  the 
speeding  rate  is  not  due  to  a lack  of  in- 
volvement on  the  part  of  the  nation’s  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  NHTSA  head 
pointed  out  that  police  citations  for  speed- 
ing have  tripled  since  the  national  speed 
limit  was  enacted  five  years  ago. 

A separate  Transportation  Department 
study,  which  was  outlined  by  Claybrook, 


Many  of  the  nation’s  police  departments 
have  learned  to  live  with  poor  work  sched- 
ules for  their  personnel  because  most  have 
“tremendous  difficulty"  in  attempting  to 
design  more  rational  duty  charts,  according 
to  the  head  of  The  Institute  for  Public  Pro- 
gram Analysis  (TIPPA). 

Responding  to  a recent  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  article  which  contended  that 
arbitrarily  imposed  rotational  shifts  place 
increased  psychological  and  physical  stress 
on  police  officers,  Nelson  B.  Heller,  execu- 
tive director  of  TIPPA,  indicated  that  his 
organization  is  working  to  assist  agencies  in 
developing  improved  schedules. 

“The  task  seems  simple  enough  at  first,” 
he  said,  "but  after  eleven  years  of  research 
I can  tell  you  that  when  you  add  up  labor 
contract  restrictions,  fringe  benefit  poli- 
cies, department  regulations  on  use  (or  ab- 
sence) of  shift  or  days  off  rotations,  fixed 
numbers  of  officers  staffing  each  service 
area,  and  the  personal  preferences  of  the 
employees  involved,  you  have  a really  com- 
plicated problem  on  your  hands." 

TIPPA  is  distributing  a 368-page  hand- 


cumstances"  that  a defendant  knowingly 
relinquished  his  rights  to  talk  to  the  police. 

Only  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Car- 
olina had  ruled  otherwise,  ordering  a new 
trial  for  a man  convicted  of  kidnapping  and 
robbery  on  the  ground  that  his  refusal  to 
sign  a “waiver  of  rights"  form  meant  that 
his  interrogation  by  FBI  agents  was  legally 
invalid. 

The  case,  North  Carolina  v.  Butler, 
formed  the  basis  for  last  month’s  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  which  the  majority  held 
that  “an  express  written  or  oral  statement 
of  waiver  of  the  right  to  remain  silent  or  of 
the  right  to  counsel  is  usually  strong  proof 
of  the  validity  of  that  waiver,  but  is  not  in- 
evitably either  necessary  or  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish waiver.” 

Butler  had  been  issued  the  Miranda 
warning  both  verbally  and  on  a printed 
form,  entiled  "Your  Rights.”  The  suspect 
told  the  agents,  however,  "I  will  talk  to 
you  but  I am  not  signing  any  form." 


revealed  that  motorists  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  paid  a high  price  for  their  speed- 
ing excesses.  The  two  sections  had  a 28 
percent  increase  in  their  combined  highway 
fatality  rate  between  1975  and  1978,  com- 
pared to  a 10  percent  increase  in  the  Mid- 
west, a 7 percent  rise  in  the  Southeast,  and 
no  change  in  the  Northeast. 

Commenting  on  another  possible  cause 
for  the  rising  death  toll,  mandatory  helmet 
laws  for  motorcyclists.  The  figures  showed 
that  motorcycle  fatalities  have  increased  41 
percent  since  1975. 

“People  are  dying  on  the  nation’s  high- 
ways in  epidemic  proportions,"  Claybrook 
said.  “We  have  already  recorded  an  increase 
of  more  than  16  percent  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1979”  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year. 

While  Claybrook  acknowledged  that  the 
growing  number  of  motorcycles  and  light 
trucks  has  contributed  to  higher  fatality 
rates,  she  emphasized  that  apparent  viola- 


book,  entitled  "Methods  for  Assigning  Em- 
ployees’ Work  Shifts  and  Days  Off,”  to 
help  police  administrators  deal  with  the 
complexititcs  of  drafting  viable  duty 
charts.  Published  last  August  under  a Fed- 
erally-funded project  administered  by 
TIPPA  and  the  Southwest  Innovation 
Group,  the  manual  is  available  free  of 
charge  while  the  supply  lasts,  Heller  noted. 

“The  book  gives  a complete  explanation 
of  how  work  schedules  can  be  designed  by 
hand  using  only  high  school-level  arithme- 
tic.” he  said.  “Coverage  includes  computa- 
tion of  the  number  of  officers  needed  to 
staff  a given  number  of  on-duty  positions 
around  the  clock,  how  to  select  the  right 
type  of  work  schedules,  how  to  design  the 
three  most  commonly  used  types  of  work 
schedules,  and  how  to  estimate  annual 
overtime  costs. " 

Developed  after  extensive  field  testing 
in  six  southern  California  cities,  the  man- 
ual’s scheduling  techniques  are  based  on 
conventional  theories  that  have  been  used 
for  years  by  police,  fire  and  other  round- 
the-clock  service  agencies. 


In  its  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  state  argued  that  Butler’s  words  consti- 
tuted a valid  waiver.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment joined  in  a friend  of  the  court  brief, 
noting  that  “the  unyielding  waiver  rule 
adopted  by  the  court  below  would  unduly 
hamper  proper  police  investigative  work 
and  would  upset  the  balance  struck  by 
Miranda  between  the  protection  of  Fifth 
Amendment  right  and  the  reasonable  needs 
of  law  enforcement." 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  maintained  that  the  issue  was  "not 
one  of  form,”  but  revolved  around  whether 
a suspect  "knowingly  and  voluntarily”  re- 
linquished his  rights  as  established  by  the 
Miranda  decision  in  1966.  That  ruling, 
which  is  vitually  untouched  by  the  recent 
decision,  did  not  define  what  form  a de- 
fendant's waiver  of  rights  must  take. 

“This  is  not  the  first  criminal  case  to 
question  whether  a defendant  waived  his 
Continued  on  Page  8 


tion  of  the  national  speed  limit  pushed  up 
the  rate  of  accidents,  deaths  and  injuries 
involving  all  types  of  vehicles,  including 
passenger  cars. 

“These  statistics  make  it  obvious  that 
we  need  far  greater  compliance  with  the  55 
mph  speed  limit  because  it  not  only  saves 
lives  but  also  makes  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  President  Carter’s  energy  conserva- 
tion program,"  the  safety  director  said. 

If  all  motorists  drove  within  the  nation- 
al limit,  she  predicted,  approximately  5 
billion  gallons  of  the  100  billion  gallons  of 
fuel  used  annually  be  American  drivers 
could  be  saved. 

The  Federal  government  is  ready  to  give 
the  55  mph  restriction  some  added  bite.  By 
fiscal  year  1983,  each  state  will  have  to 
attain  a 70  percent  compliance  level  with 
the  limit  or  face  losing  its  Federal  highway 
funding.  Officials  hope  that  the  move  will 
help  case  the  escalation  in  traffic  fatalities 
Continued  on  Page  5 


“Often  in  the  past,  however,  scheduling 
for  these  services  has  been  a hit-or-miss 
proposition  with  little  documentation  on 
the  underlying  principles  or  procedures  for 
designing  schedules  to  satisfy  different  con- 
straints," the  guide  states.  "What  is  new  is 
the  comprehensive  and  flexible  schedule 
design  technology  presented  in  this  hand- 
book.” 

Stressing  the  impact  which  duty  charts 
have  on  a department's  productivity  and 
cost  effectiveness,  the  manual  notes  that 
work  schedules  affect  "virtually  every 
agency  employee,"  and  thus  have  a bearing 
on  labor  costs,  which  are  generally  the 
largest  budget  item  for  public  agencies. 

“A  poorly-designed  schedule  may  con- 
tribute to  fatigue  and  boredom  with  the  at- 
tendant problems  of  absenteeism  and  lower 
productivity,”  the  handbook  said,  pointing 
to  such  common  scheduling  inadequacies 
as  long  assignments  on  the  same  shift,  in- 
adequate time  off  between  shift  changes, 
long  periods  of  consecutive  work  days,  and 
few  weekends  off. 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Death  on  the  highway  called  ‘epidemic’  by  DoT ; 
last  year’s  fatality  rate  is  worst  since  1974 


Scheduling  expert  says  police  could  do  better 
in  setting  duty  charts  to  ease  officer  stress 
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Leasing  classrooms  could  lower  police  training  costs 


By  BRIAN  N.  NAGLE 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  law  en- 
forcement personnel  must  be  properly 
trained.  That  the  agencies  and  governmen- 
tal bodies  that  employ  people  to  perform 
law  enforcement  duties  have  legal,  as  well 
as  a moral  obligation  to  insure  that  these 
workers  are  properly  trained  is  no  less 
obvious.  The  real  issue,  however,  is  how  to 
provide  sufficient  training  in  a time  of 
fiscal  belt-tightening. 

In  order  to  provide  proper  training,  ade- 
quate facilities  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  training  program  must  be  provided,  but 
new  construction  or  the  purchase  of  facili- 
ties is  often  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
most  criminal  justice  agencies.  Thus,  be- 
cause of  funding  limitations,  ownership  of 
adequate  training  facilities  is  often  not 
possible.  As  a result,  training  programs  are 
frequently  conducted  in  facilities  that  do 
not  reflect  the  program's  needs.  Police  per- 
sonnel frequently  find  themselves  receiving 
training  in  makeshift,  “temporary"  facil- 
ities. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  ade- 
quate facilities  without  major  investment 
by  leasing  space  from  local  colleges.  Many 
college  administrators  are  quite  agreeable 
to  an  arrangement  of  this  type  because 
they  too  arc  faced  with  fiscal  difficulties. 
In  recent  years,  many  schools  have  experi- 


enced declining  student  enrollments  and 
the  administrators  of  these  colleges  find 
that  their  facilities  are  not  being  fully  util- 
ized, while  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  physical  plant  is  skyrocket- 
ing. College  officials  who  find  themselves 
in  this  position  arc  often  willing  to  lease  a 
portion  of  their  facilities  to  help  offset 
these  rising  costs. 

Most  college  campuses  are  ideally  suited 
to  meeting  the  training  needs  of  criminal 
justice  personnel.  Classrooms,  housing, 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums  and  library  facil- 
ities are  available,  as  arc  equipment,  teach- 
ing aids,  and  various  support  services  that 
are  needed  for  training.  Highly  specialized 
teaching  talent  (including  chemists,  foren- 
sic scientists,  and  sociologists)  can  be 
drawn  from  the  college  staff.  In  most  cases 
these  are  resources  that  could  not  be  pro- 
vided on  an  independent  basis  by  the  train- 
ing agency. 

A leasing  arrangement  whereby  some  of 
the  same  resources  arc  shared  by  the  col- 
lege and  the  training  agency  offers  both 
parties  many  advantages.  In  most  cases,  the 
college  has  food  service  capabilities  that 
can  accommodate  the  additional  personnel 
from  a tenant's  training  program,  and  it  is 
often  found  that  the  unit  cost  of  feeding 
students  can  be  lowered  by  increasing  the 
number  of  people  who  use  the  food  ser- 


Improved  scheduling  methods 
utilize  low-cost  electronics 

Continued  from  Page  3 

In  spite  of  a duty  chart’s  "apparent"  im- 
pact on  an  agency's  costs  and  productivity, 
the  guide  observes,  many  administrators 
have  been  reluctant  to  improve  their 
scheduling  strategics  for  several  reasons. 

“Uncertainty  of  the  impact  of  new 
schedules  and  of  the  cost  of  designing 
them,  a sense  of  'that's  the  way  it  has  al- 
ways been,’  and  the  general  sensitivity  of 
employers  and  employees  to  changes  in 
schedule  properties,  all  reinforce  the  re- 
sistance to  change,"  the  handbook  stated. 

But  the  manual's  authors,  Richard  A. 

Koldc,  William  W.  Stenzel,  Allen  D.  Gill, 
and  Heller,  pointed  out  that  other  obsta- 
cles often  stand  in  the  way  of  streamlining 
duty  charts.  They  noted  that  an  agency 
may  be  unaware  of  the  benefits  of  alterna- 
tive scheduling  methods  or  may  lack  the 
technical  know-how  to  implement  such  a 
change  because  "there  arc  few  opportuni- 
ties for  agencies  which  have  designed  suc- 
cessful schedules  to  share  their  experience 
with  similar  agencies  in  other  communi- 
ties. " 

Apparently,  T1PPA  is  working  to  fill  the 
information  gap,  aided  by  recent  break- 
throughs in  personal  electronics.  The  St. 

Louis-based  organization  has  developed 
systems  that  utilize  inexpensive  program- 
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mable  calculators  and  home  micro-compu- 
ters to  create  duty  schedules. 

In  addition,  T1PPA  has  been  conducting 
training  programs  for  the  past  few  years  to 
bring  managers  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
techniques  in  both  electronic  and  manual 
scheduling.  Heller  noted  that  the  next  ses- 
sion will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  October 
22-27. 

For  further  information  about  the  sem- 
inar or  to  request  a copy  of  the  work 
schedule  handbook,  write:  Allen  D.  Gill, 
Registrar,  230  South  Bemiston,  Suite  914, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63105.  Telephone:  (314) 
862-8272. 


Any  Ideas? 

Law  Enforcement  News  regularly 
presents  the  Public  Forum  column  to 
give  readers  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment at  length  on  matters  pertinent  to 
policing.  If  you  have  any  ideas  dealing 
with  the  improvement  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  put  them  in  commen- 
tary form  and  send  your  typed  manu- 
script to.  Public  Forum,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


vices.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  crim- 
inal justice  training  agencies  require  hous- 
ing for  their  students.  If  college  dormitory 
facilities  are  not  completely  occupied,  the 
college  can  lease  vacant  residential  space  to 
the  training  agency  and  thereby  reduce  the 
unit  cost  of  housing  each  student. 

A college  can  derive  several  benefits  by 
leasing  facilities  to  criminal  justice  training 
agencies:  it  can  provide  revenue  for  the  col- 
lege, allow  the  college  or  university  to  re- 
tain ownership  and  control  of  the  facility, 
reduce  the  unit  cost  of  feeding  and  housing 
students,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for 
encouraging  personnel  being  trained  to  en- 
roll in  regular  college  classes,  thereby  in- 
creasing overall  enrollment. 

Leasing  facilities  from  a college  also  has 
several  advantages  for  the  training  agencies. 
Some  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
lessee  are  that  the  tenant  does  not  have  to 
invest  large  sums  of  money  in  land  and 
buildings,  and,  furthermore,  a lease  en- 
courages change,  expansion,  and  experi- 
mentation. Facilities  can  be  quickly  ac- 
quired without  construction  delays,  and 
the  requisite  insurance  and  maintenance 
costs  are  likely  to  be  less  than  if  the  facili- 
ties are  owned  (in  the  event  that  such  costs 
are  shared).  Finally,  it  is  no  problem  to  dis- 
pose of  land  and  structures  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed. 

Conducting  the  training  program 
should,  of  course,  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  criminal  justice  agency.  It  is  essential 
that  the  college  not  have  control  of  the 
training  program.  A tenant/landlord  rela- 
tionship should  prevail,  the  terms  of  which 
to  be  stated  in  writing.  The  lease  should 
contain  all  the  essential  features  of  a tradi- 
tional lease.  If  an  entire  building,  floor  or 
area  is  not  being  leased  on  a full-time,  ex- 
clusive basis,  the  hours  and  extent  of 
tenant  use  should  be  specified  in  the  lease. 
The  contract  should  clearly  state  who  will 
take  responsibility  for  maintenance,  repair, 
utility  and  tax  costs.  The  lease  should  also 
specify  the  tenant’s  library  privileges,  gym- 
nasium privileges,  access  to  food  service,  as 
well  as  the  use  of  and  access  to  other  cam- 
pus facilities. 

If  the  training  program  finds  it  desirable 
to  use  some  of  the  college’s  equipment,  a 
separate  lease  should  be  drawn.  The  equip- 
ment lease  should  state  the  exact  pieces  of 
equipment  that  will  be  granted  to  the 


lessee,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  equipment  may  be  used.  The  responsi- 
bility for  repair  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment covered  in  the  lease  should  also  be 
stated  specifically. 

Prior  to  preliminary  inquiries  with  col- 
lege representatives,  a police  administrator 
should  first  determine  what  specific  com- 
ponents will  be  needed  to  properly  con- 
duct the  program.  A close  analysis  of  the 
program  and  the  population  to  be  trained 
should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  deter- 
mine such  variables  as  the  number  of 
courses  that  will  be  conducted,  the  number 
of  hours  of  each  course,  the  size  of  each 
group  to  be  trained,  and  the  tentative  dates 
and  times  it  is  most  desirable  to  conduct 
training  sessions. 

Further,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  trainees  that  will 
have  to  be  provided  with  housing,  and  the 
number  of  students  that  will  use  food  and 
other  college  services. 

A review  of  the  overall  training  curri- 
culum, individual  course  outlines  and  ten- 
tative class  schedule  should  provide  the  ad- 
ministrator with  enough  data  to  estimate 
various  facility  components  needed  to  con- 
duct the  program.  Once  facility  require- 
ments have  been  determined,  preliminary 
inquiries  can  be  made  regarding  the  specific 
areas  or  components  to  be  leased  from  the 
college. 

In  determining  a fair  rent  for  leasing  the 
facilities,  supply  and  demand  of  similar 
space  may  be  misleading.  The  administra- 
tors of  both  the  college  and  the  criminal 
justice  agency  must  realize  that  each  is 
limited  in  selection.  A college  cannot  lease 
its  facilities  indiscriminately,  but  must  find 
a tenant  whose  activities  will  blend  with 
the  college  environment.  Similarly,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  training  programs  must 
also  realize  that  few  facilities  will  serve 
them  as  well  as  a college  campus. 

Careful  negotiation  of  a lease  may  pro- 
vide the  police  agency  with  facilities  that 
will  enable  training  to  be  conducted  both 
effectively  and  economically.  The  admini- 
strator interested  in  providing  adequate 
training  facilities  within  a limited  annual 
budget  can  short-circuit  a number  of  fiscal 
headaches  — and,  indeed,  promote  valuable 
relations  between  the  agency  and  the  edu- 
cational institution  - by  exploring  such 
leasing  situations. 


Police  people  & places 


Nick  F.  Starnes,  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  FBI’s  Washington,  D.C.  field 
office,  took  command  of  the  bureau's  iden- 
tification division  last  month,  replacing 
Robert  E.  Kent,  who  retired  March  23.  The 
44-ycar  old  agent’s  promotion  to  assistant 
director  marks  the  pinnacle  of  a bureau 
career  which  Starnes  began  27  years  ago  as 
a teenage  fingerprint  clerk.  A native  of 
New  York  City,  Starnes  served  in  the  New 
York,  Miami,  and  Tampa  field  offices,  and 
was  a prime  mover  in  the  FBI's  "sting” 
operations. 

C.  Roy  McKinnon,  head  of  the  bureau’s 
San  Francisco  office,  will  succeed  Starnes 
as  chief  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  office.  A 
25-year  career  agent  who  has  worked  in 
numerous  field  offices,  McKinnon,  48,  will 
command  the  bureau's  third  larecst  re- 
gional force. 

• • • 

The  National  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarm 
Association  (NBFAA)  recently  made  sever- 
al key  changes  on  its  executive  board, 


electing  Al  Reynolds  as  president.  George 
Smith  III  as  secretary  and  William  Koch  as 
treasurer.  Reynolds,  who  had  served  as  the 
group’s  treasurer  for  the  past  two  years,  is 
credited  with  leading  the  Minnesota  Mining 
and  Manufacturing  Corporation  into  the 
alarm  security  field,  and  is  currently  man- 
ager of  3M’s  Alarm  Services  Department. 
Smith  serves  as  president  of  Smith  Alarm 
Systems  in  Dallas,  and  Koch  holds  the 
same  position  for  Certified  Alarm  and  Sig- 
nal Company  in  Toledo. 

• • • 

Robert  C.  (Bob)  Goodwin  retired  as 
director  of  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Identification  last  month,  capping  a 22- 
year  career  with  the  bureau  which  saw  him 
become  the  first  person  ever  promoted 
from  the  ranks  to  head  the  agency.  The 
56-year-old  ballistic  and  polygraph  expert 
established  the  first  firearms  test  lab  in 
Tennessee,  and  is  credited  with  testifying 
in  over  300  firearms  cases  in  79  different 
criminal  courts. 


Supreme  Court 


By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

Prior  to  ushering  in  the  final  oral  argu- 
ment session  for  the  1978-79  term,  which 
was  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
April,  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  a full 
text  plenary  decision  in  a case  involving 
bribery  of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agent.  The  Court  allowed  for  admission  as 
evidence  tape  recordings  made  in  violation 
of  the  agency’s  rules  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant.  Also  handed 
down  from  the  Court  was  a lengthy,  in- 
sightful in-chambers  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Rehnquist,  which  stayed  the  execu- 
tion of  a convicted  murderer  in  order  to 
give  the  Supreme  Court  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  standing  of  the  convict's 
mother  to  file  an  appeal.  Reviewed  below 
are  the  plenary  and  in-chamber  opinions. 
Exclusion  of  Evidence 

Tape-recorded  evidence  secured  in  viola- 
tion of  an  Internal  Revenue  Service  admin- 
istrative regulation  is  not  subject  to  exclu- 
sion at  a taxpayer’s  criminal  trial  on 
charges  of  bribery  of  an  IRS  agent,  accord- 
ing to  a 7-to-2  Supreme  Court  decision  last 
month. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  reasoned  that 
the  evidence,  which  was  obtained  as  a re- 
sult of  a “consensual  electronic  surveil- 
lance” (actually  an  agent  wired  for  sound), 
is  constitutionally  admissible.  Justice  Stev- 
ens’ majority  opinion  also  noted  that  Con- 
gress has  never  legislated  any  laws  which 
specifically  forbid  government  agents  from 
recording  conversations  involving  the  agent 
as  a participant.  This  case  arose  because 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regulations  speci- 
fically prohibit  "consensual  electronic  sur- 
veillance” unless  prior  authorization  is  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  agent,  met  with  the  defendant 
and  his  wife  in  connection  with  a 1971  in- 
come tax  audit.  When  the  wife  left  the 
meeting,  the  husband  offered  the  agent 
$500  as  a “personal  settlement,”  in  order 
to  secure  a “favorable  resolution.”  The 
agent  reported  the  offer  to  his  superiors, 
prepared  an  affidavit,  and  in  conformance 
with  IRS  guidelines  filed  a request  for  au- 
thorization to  use  electronic  equipment  to 
monitor  non-telephone  conversations. 

The  audit  lasted  into  January  1975,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  agent  each  month  filed 
the  necessary  documents  for  non-telephone 
conversation  surveillance.  At  a meeting 
held  on  January  27,  1975,  which  was  not 
recorded,  the  offer  was  again  made  with  an 
offer  for  an  additional  $500  dollars  to  be 
paid  when  the  case  was  closed.  Three  days 
later  the  agent  set  up  a meeting  to  receive 
the  first  payment. 

As  soon  as  the  meeting  date  was  estab- 
lished, the  regional  inspector  in  San  Fran- 
cisco telephoned  the  director  of  internal 
security  in  Washington  and  obtained  emer- 
gency approval  for  the  use  of  electronic 
equipment  to  monitor  the  payoff.  Having 
obtained  the  go-ahead  from  superiors,  the 
agent,  in  conformance  with  IRS  regula- 
tions, made  a written  request  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  authority  to  moni- 
tor face-to-face  conversations  for  a period 
of  30  Says.  According  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  guidelines,  electronic  surveillance 
may  not  be  initiated  until  the  Justice  De- 
partment grants  approval. 

The  meeting  with  the  defendant  was 
scheduled  for  the  next  day  and  the  agent, 
wearing  a concealed  radio  transmitter 
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which  allowed  other  agents  to  record  the 
conversation,  attended  and  received  the 
first  $500.  The  following  week  the  defen- 
dant, in  a recorded  conversation,  repeated 
his  promise -to  pay  $500  when  the  case  was 
completed  and  offered  an  additional 
$2,000  to  settle  matters  arising  out  of 
1973  and  1974  income  tax  returns. 

Authorization  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  commence  surveillance  arrived  on 
February  11.  At  his  trial  on  charges  of 
bribery  of  a Federal  agent,  the  defendant 
moved  to  suppress  the  tape  recordings  on 
the  grounds  that,  according  to  IRS  regula- 
tions, the  agent;  did  not  have  approval  to 
monitor  a conversation  during  which  mon- 
ey changed  hands.  The  district  court 
granted  the  motion  and  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  affirmed  part  of 
the  decision. 

Rejecting  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  majority  noted 
that  “the  respondent’s  conversations  were 
monitored  without  the  approval  of  the  De-^  j 
partment  of  Justice”  but  this  does  not 
“even  arguably  amount  to  a denial  of  equal 
protection,”  under  the  law. 

Differentiating  between  surveillance 
cases  arising  out  of  Title  HI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  which  are  thoroughly  regulated,  the 
Court  held  that  “Federal  statutes  impose 
no  restrictions  on  recording  a conversation 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  conver- 
sants.”  In  addition,  the  Court  cited  Lope z 
v.  United  States,  373  U.S.  427,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  risk  that  the  defendant 
took  when  he  made  his,  offer  to  the  IRS 
agent  “fairly  included  the  risk  that  the 
offer  would  be  accurately  reported  in 
, court,  whether  by  faultless  memory  or 
mechanical  recording." 

Also  acknowledged  by  the  Court  was 
the  possibility  that  a “rigid  application  of 
an  exclusionary  rule  to  every  regulatory 
violation  could  have  a serious  deterrent  im- 
pact on  the  formulation  of  additional  stan- 
dards to  govern  prosecutorial  and  police 
procedures.” 

Dissenting  from  the  view  that  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  should  not  be  used  to  remedy 
violations^  of  administrative  rules,  Justices 
Marshall  and  Brennan  concluded  that  the 
"Court’s  decision  must  inevitably  erode  re- 
spect for  law  among  those  charged  with  its 
administration.”  (United  States  v.  Cacercs, 
No.  76-1309,  opinion  announced  April  2, 
1979.) 

Stay  of  Execution 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  exis- 
tence the  Supreme  Court  did  not  have 
meeting  facilities.  In  order  to  review  cases 
the  justices  literally  rode  the  circuits.  The 
first  Chief  Justice,  John  Jay,  in  order  to 
escape  the  circuit-riding  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship, spent  an  entire  year  of  his  judicial 
tenure  on  a diplomatic  mission  in  England, 
and  twice  sought  the  governorship  of  New 
York  for  which  he  left  the  Court. 

Despite  Chief  Justice  Jay’s  strong  dislike 
for  circuit-riding,  the  Court  continued  in 
such  a fashion  until  meeting  space  was  lo- 
cated in  a building  in  what  is  now  down- 
town New  York.  Consistent  with  the 
Court’s  strong  ties  to  its  past,  there  was 
reluctance  to  abolishing  the  circuit-riding 
concept.  As  a symbolic  tribute  to  the  old 
way,  each  justice  in  the  modern  Court,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  sits  as  a circuit 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Who  will  pay  the  price 
for  new  prison  construction? 

With  a few  notable  exceptions,  Federal  and  state  prisons  arc  in  a state  of  crisis. 
Most  are  overcrowded  - some  seriously  so,  with  two  or  three  inmates  jammed  into 
one-man  cells  and  others  bunking  in  corridors  and  shower  rooms.  Some  states  have 
housed  prisoners  in  mobile  homes,  warehouses  and  even  tents.  As  might  be 
expected,  prison  violence  is  widespread,  unrest  and  riots  arc  constant  threats,  and 
racial  tension  is  often  high. 

Furthermore,  the  picture  is  getting  worse.  Following  the  startling  rise  in  the 
crime  rate  during  the  70’s,  the  prison  population  skyrocketed.  The  American 
Correctional  Association  reports  that  as  of  September  1,  1978,  Federal  and  state 
correctional  institutions  held  286,830  persons,  or  44  percent  more  than  in  1970. 
(The  rate  of  increase  is  slowing,  however.  The  ACA  says  the  prison  population  rose 
only  1 percent  last  year.)  Public  clamor  continues  unabated  for  more  and  longer 
prison  terms,  especially  for  violent  offenders. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  proposed  a $67.5 
million  prison  building  program  for  last  year.  Many  state  correctional  authorities 
have  similarly  ambitious  plans  for  new  construction.  All  told,  more  than  900 
institutions  are  on  the  drawing  boards  or  under  consideration.  With  construction 
costs  running  at  $30,000  to  $50,000  per  cell,  the  potential  price  tag  staggers  the 
imagination. 

What  can  we  do  but  pay  the  bill,  prison  authorities  argue,  as  long  as  the  courts 

(are  sending  us  more  prisoners  for  longer  stays  and  at  the  same  time  demanding 
better  conditions  for  them?  If  we  have  more  cells,  the  argument  continues,  we  can 
eliminate  overcrowding  and  perhaps  even  close  the  oldest  institutions,  some  of 
I which  were  built  in  the  19th  century. 

1 Reformers  say  the  solution  lies  not  in  more  cells  but  in  more  careful  selection  of 
| those  who  will  occupy  them.  Their  view  is  that  as  little  as  15  percent  of  the  present 
I prison  population  is  made  up  of  offenders  who  are  truly  dangerous  to  society. 

I Groups  such  as  the  National  Moratorium  on  Prison  Construction  and  the  National 
I Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  havd  urged  alternative  ways  of  handling  many 
I offenders. 

| in  calling  for  an  end  to  new  prison  construction,  the  NCCD  said  the  massive 
1 sums  are  wasted  “on  a system  that  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  is  not  likely  to 
j work  in  the  future."  In  a recent  policy  statement,  NCCD  said,  “Prisons  are 
S destructive  to  inmates  and  to  those  charged  with  holding  them.  Confinement  is 
necessary  for  only  those  offenders  who,  if  not  confined,  would  be  a serious  danger 
to  the  public.  For  all  others,  who  arc  not  dangerous  and  who  constitute  the  great 
majority  of  the  offenders,  the  sentence  of  choice  should  be  a noninstitutional 
disposition."  Among  the  suggested  alternatives  arc  probation  and  suspended  sen- 
tences, fines,  restitution,  and  boarding  homes  for  offenders. 

Some  correctional  experts  have  adopted  a middle  ground  between  the  prison 
bureaucracy  and  the  reformers.  The  American  Correctional  Association,  for  exam- 
ple, calls  for  a “balanced  program"  of  prisons  and  community-based  programs, 
according  to  executive  director  Anthony  Travisano.  "We  think  both  sides  in  the 
debate  arc  off  on  a tangent,”  he  said.  “We  believe  that  wc  should  examine  the  needs 
and  then  build  or  not  build  based  on  the  findings.  We’re  still  going  to  need 
maximum-security  and  minimum-security  facilities  as  well  as  community-based 
programs  for  offenders." 

The  debate  over  prison  construction  has  many  ramifications.  If  wc  must  build, 
then  where?  Almost  no  one  wants  a prison  in  his  backyard.  Ideally  a prison  should 
be  located  near  the  area  from  which  most  of  its  inmates  come.  That  means  the 
major  cities,  but  politically  it’s  difficult  to  build  new  prisons  in  cities  or  nearby 
suburbs. 

Prison  construction  is  not  very  appealing  to  most  taxpayers  cither,  and  as  a 
result  the  funds  for  building  arc  often  the  first  to  go  at  budget-cutting  time.  In  the 
wake  of  Proposition  13  fever,  funding  for  new  prisons  seems  even  less  attractive 
from  a political  point  of  view. 

Another  factor  in  the  equation  is  the  maturing  American  population.  The  most 
crime-prone  age  group  is  the  15-to-25-year-olds,  and  by  the  time  today’s  proposed 
new  prisons  arc  built  - if  they  arc  - the  population  in  that  age  bracket  will  be  on 
the  decline.  Presumably,  there  will  be  a corresponding  drop  in  the  crime  rate. 

The  key  questions,  though,  arc  matters  of  public  policy.  Should  the  U.S. 
continue  to  have  the  highest  prison  population  per  capita  of  any  western  nation?  If 
so,  are  we  willing  to  pay  the  bill? 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Washington  Township,  Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 


Traffic  fatalities  up  in  1978 


Continued  from  Page  3 

by  encouraging  better  speed  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  DoT  fatality  figures  for  1978  mir- 
rored those  issued  last  March  by. the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  which  reported  a 
five  percent  rise  in  traffic  deaths  over 
1977.  But  NSC  officials  were  reluctant  to 
blame  the  increase  on  speeding  violators, 
citing  a jump  in  vehicle  usage  over  the  past 
four  years  as  the  probable  cause. 

With  regard  to  government-mandated 
safety  improvements  in  passenger  cars,  the 
NHTSA  studies  revealed  that  people  in- 


volved in  serious  accidents  were  using  their 
seat  belts  at  a rate  40  percent  lower  than 
that  found  in  the  general  driving  popula- 
tion. Passenger  or  driver  ejection  from  a 
vehicle  played  a part  in  nearly  a third  of  all 
highway  deaths. 

"We  know  that  the  single  most  effective 
way  to  protect  people  from  serious  crash 
injury  or  death  is  with  safety  belts  or 
airbags,"  Claybrook  noted.  “Our  fivc-vear 
rule-making  plan  will  concentrate  heavily 
on  providing  better  protection  for  occu- 
pants in  side  impact  collisions  and  the 
problem  of  ejection.” 


May  7,  1979  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 


End  to  executions  urged;  cops 
in  Egypt  get  new  arms  policy; 
Puerto  Rican  police  probed; 
juvenile  crime  is  up  in  Japan 


Rights  group  calls  on  U.N. 
to  ban  capital  punishment 

Amnesty  International,  the  London- 
based  human  rights  group,  proposed  a 
worldwide  moratorium  on  executions  last 
month,  condemning  both  terrorist  attacks 
on  political  leaders  and  the  use  of  capital 
punishment  by  established  governments. 

According  to  various  news  sources, 
Thomas  Hammarbcrg,  the  chairman  of  the 
organization's  executive  committee,  has 
urged  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  to  call  an  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  an  at- 
tempt to  slowdown  a rise  in  political  kill- 
ings. 

"We  have  witnessed  an  extraordinary 
seven  days  of  murder  in  cold  blood,” 
Hammarbcrg  said,  pointing  to  the  first 
week  of  April,  during  which  persons  in  12 
natins  were  cither  sentenced  to  death,  exe- 
cuted or  assassinated. 

The  political  death  toll  included  the 
ousted  prime  ministers  of  Iran  and  Pakis- 
tan, Amir  Abbas  Hoveyda  and  Zulfikar  Ali 
Bhutto,  10  prisoners  in  Mozambique,  5 
blacks  in  South  Africa,  5 Nigerians,  and 
assassination  victims  in  England, 
Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

Hammarberg  also  cited  pending  execu- 
tions of  both  political  prisoners  and  crimi- 
nal offenders  in  Iran,  Pakistan,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Trinidad  and 
Cambodia. 

"We  arc  urging  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil to  take  emergency  action  for  two  rea- 
sons." Hammarberg  noted  in  a statement. 
*‘We  want  the  death  toll  to  stop.  We  un- 
equivocally condemn  each  death  sentence 
and  each  killing  as  a denial  of  the  purposes 


of  the  U.N.  charter  and  a violation  of  the 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
proclaimed  in  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights." 

Egyptian  police  ordered  to 
shoot  criminals  ‘on  the  spot’ 

The  Egyptian- Israeli  peace  treaty  may 
not  make  life  more  peaceful  for  Egyptian 
police,  who  were  ordered  last  month  to 
"shoot  on  the  spot”  any  persons  caught  at- 
tempting to  destroy  public  or  private 
property. 

According  to  Egypt's  official  Middle 
East  News  Agency,  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  issued  the  order  at  a political  rally 
in  the  city  of  Asyut,  warning  that  Moslem 
extremists  would  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
rupt the  country's  universities  or  form  alli- 
ances “with  the  enemies  of  Egypt  who 
have  challenged  the  peace  pact. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
Sadat’s  new  police  policy  appeared  to  be 
directed  toward  two  small,  overlapping 
political  factions  — one  advocating  a return 
to  Islamic  conservatism  and  the  other  a 
coalition  of  groups  who  are  opposed  to  the 
treaty. 

Speaking  to  professors  from  the  univer- 
sities of  Asyut  and  Minya,  Egypt’s  presi- 
dent said  more  than  20  students  had  been 
injured  in  recent  clashes  involving  conserva- 
tive Islamic  students  at  the  two  schools.  “I 
will  not  allow  the  students  to  carry  knives 
or  weapons  or  let  the  university  graduate 
cowboys  instead  of  educated  people," 
Sadat  declared. 

Although  Egyptian  police  have  tight- 
ened security  at  public  places  in  Cairo  since 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  Sadat's  recent  an- 
nouncement was  reportedly  the  strongest 


indication  that  the  government  might  be 
anticipating  internal  strife. 

U.S.  examines  controversial 
shooting  in  Puerto  Rico 

The  fatal  shooting  of  two  young  leftists 
by  police  in  Puerto  Rico  last  summer  con- 
tinues to  reverberate  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth this  spring  as  a Federal  grand 
jury  began  its  examination  into  the  possi- 
bility of  police  misconduct  in  the  deaths. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Justice  Department  said  it  is  handling  the 
case  as  a “routine  review”  of  alleged  police 
improprieties,  but  the  island  is  stirring  with 
rumors  of  “police  death  squads"  that  have 
purportedly  been  ordered  to  eliminate 
terrorists  who  seek  independence  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  incident  which  led  to  the  deaths  of 
18-year-old  Carlos  Soto  and  2 3 -year-old 
Arnaldo  Dario  Rosado  has  attracted  wide- 
spread publicity  because  Soto  was  the  son 
of  Pedro  Juan  Soto,  the  author  of  Spies 
and  other  novels  exploring  the  treatment 
of  Puerto  Ricans  in  American  society. 

In  a $2.1  million  civil  suit  Filed  in  Fed- 
eral court  in  San  Juan,  Soto  has  charged 
that  Governor  Carlos  Romero  Barcelo  and 
police  officials  had  conspired  to  cause  the 
"wrongful  deaths"  of  the  two  activists, 
who  were  shot  in  a police  stakeout  on  July 
25. 

Although  the  police  acknowledge  that 
they  fired  at  the  pair  in  a shootout  at  a re- 
mote television  broadcast  tower,  officials 
contend  that  they  had  received  informa- 
tion that  terrorists  favoring  independence 
would  attempt  to  dynamite  the  tower  on 
the  80th  anniversary  of  the  American  take- 
over of  the  island  from  Spain. 

The  police  pointed  out  that  one  of  their 
undercover  agents,  Alejandro  Gonzalez 
Malava,  21,  was  wounded  in  the  stakeout. 
He  reportedly  had  infiltrated  a clandestine 
pro-independence  group  known  as  ARM, 
or  the  Armed  Revolutionary  Movement. 

Leftist  groups  have  charged  that  the  ac- 
tivists were  led  into  a police  ambush  by 
Gonzalez,  pointing  out  that  no  explosives 
were  found  on  the  dead  men.  But  the  offi- 
cial report  states  that  Rosado  and  Soto 
fired  at  police  who  challenged  them  at  the 
base  of  the  tower  and  that  they  were  killed 
in  the  return  of  fire  while  Gonzalez  was 
wounded. 

However,  the  cab  driver  who  had  been 
forced  to  drive  the  three  to  the  tower  said 
that  Rosado  and  Soto  had  only  been 
wounded  in  the  shootout.  Backers  of  inde- 
pendence, known  as  independistas,  have  ac- 
cepted that  version  of  the  incident,  noting 
that  it  suggests  that  Soto  was  beaten  was 
beaten  and  fatally  shot  after  his  capture. 

The  commonwealth’s  investigation  of 
the  incident  exonerated  the  police  of  any 
wrongdoing,  and  Governor  Romero  sup- 
ported the  findings.  But  other  islanders 
were  skeptical,  pointing  out  that  the  probe 
had  failed  to  explore  several  inconsistencies 
in  the  police  version  of  the  incident. 

Bruises  were  found  on  Soto’s  face  and 
body,  reportedly  caused  by  a fall  down  an 
embankment.  However,  there  is  iM*  Em- 


bankment at  the  stakeout  site,  and  pathol- 
ogists have  subsequently  stated  that  Soto’s 
contusions  were  not  due  to  such  a fall. 

Another  alleged  inconsistency  has  been 
cited  by  the  independistas,  who  claim  that 
police  put  Soto  in  a car  five  minutes  after 
he  was  shot,  but  delivered  him  to  a nearby 
hospital  an  hour  and  a half  later.  They 
added  that  the  less  seriously  wounded  un- 
dercover agent  checked  into  the  same  facil- 
ity only  30  minutes  after  the  incident. 

The  Soto-Rosado  shooting  has  gone  be- 
yond the  purview  of  potential  police  mis- 
conduct. Opponents  of  the  governor’s  New 
Progressive  Party  have  tried  to  implicate 
Romero  in  the  incident,  with  a leader  of  a 
rival  party  claiming  that  the  governor  had 
attempted  to  impede  the  investigation. 
While  Romero  has  denied  such  allegations, 
Sevcro  Colberg,  an  official  of  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party,  stated  last  month  that  a 
tape  recording  of  a conversation  exists  in 
which  the  governor  hints  at  a coverup. 

Meanwhile,  government  officials  fear  an 
upsurge  in  terrorism  on  the  island  in  con- 
nection with  two  upcoming  events.  The 
Pan-American  Games  are  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Puerto  Rico  this  summer,  and  an 
island-wide  election  will  be  held  next  year. 

Japanese  juvenile  crime  rate 
found  rising  15%  annually 

A continuing  rise  in  Japan’s  juvenile 
crime  rate  has  officials  there  wondering 
aloud  whether  youths  are  starting  to  turn 
away  from  the  country’s  traditionally 
hard-working  social  structure. 

As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  last 
month,  juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  15  percent  in  the 
island  nation.  An  estimated  14  per  1,000 
of  the  country’s  teen-age  population  have 
been  targeted  as  youthful  offenders,  contri- 
buting to  a crime  rate  higher  than  that  of 
'the  post- World  War  II  era  when  some  or- 
phans were  forced  to  steal  in  order  to  cat. 

“These  days  we  are  seeing  for  the  first 
time  in  Japan  crimes  of  boredom,”  an  offi- 
cial of  the  National  Police  Agency  said, 
noting  that  his  department  has  had  to  deal 
with  growing  trends  in  car  gangs,  high 
school  prostitution  rings,  airplane  glue  snif- 
fing, and  teen-age  suicide. 

Noting  that  he  is  worried  about  the  new 
phenomenon  of  "asocial  behavior"  among 
Japanese  youth,  Takao  Kato,  the  head  of 
the  national  police  force’s  juvenile  section, 
said  that  while  his  unit  is  working  to  its  full 
capacity,  "this  is  not  a problem  we  can 
deal  with  just  by  ourselves." 

Kato  seemed  particularly  concerned 
about  the  rise  in  juvenile  prostitution. 
“The  high  school-age  prostitutes  come 
from  good  families,"  he  said.  “When  we 
ask  them  why  they  joined  the  ring  in  their 
school,  they  tell  us  they  did  it  for  pocket 
money." 

Japan’s  youthful  offender  rate  is  still 
below  that  of  the  United  States,  however. 
Last  July,  a Ford  Foundation  study  re- 
ported that  arrests  for  violent  juvenile 
crimes  in  America  increased  231.5  percent 
between  1J>£0  arid  1975. 


New  Security  Auto  Lock 
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New  releases  will  aid  both  police  and  victims 


A good  deal  of  the  books  directed  at 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  either  too 
academic  or  too  sketchy  to  be  of  practical 
use.  This  week's  arrivals,  however,  offer 
better  than  usual  publishing  fare,  particu- 
larly The  Washington  Sting  (Coward, 
McCann  & Geoghegan),  by  Charles  Con- 
coni  and  Toni  House.  The  authors  tell  the 
incredible  but  true  story  of  how  under- 
cover Washington,  D.C.  police,  working 
with  the  FBI,  snared  over  200  professional 
criminals  in  the  capital  by  establishing  a 
more-than-convincing  fencing  operation. 

Anything  with  resale  value,  from  stolen 
guns  to  office  typewriters,  was  purchased 


ON  CRIME 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


from  an  army  of  cash-eager  thieves  by  offi- 
cers who  pretended  to  be  deadly  members 
of  the  Mafia,  all  the  while  videotaping  their 
transactions  for  evidence.  The  story  is  re- 
counted in  an  expertly  documented  tale 
accompanied  by  startling  graphics. 

Every  police  officer  in  the  country  can 
make  day-to-day  use  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bible  (Stoeger),  edited  by  Detective 
Robert  A.  Scanlon.  From  stimulating  and 
instructive  articles  on  fencing  and  ‘‘decoy 
cops”  to  a complete  catalog  of  service 
equipment  this  book  is,  indeed,  a must  for 
any  officer. 

Other  notable  works  in  police  publish- 
ing include  The  New  Police  Surgeon 
(Hutchinson  Benham),  edited  by  S.H. 
Burges,  which  presents  a house  of  experts 


covering  every  conceivable  aspect  of  foren- 
sic investigation.  It  is  a book  vital  to  police, 
lawyers,  and  criminologists.  Anthony  V. 
Bouza’s  Police  Administration  (Pergamon), 
meanwhile,  details  with  accurate  concise 
prose  the  street  investigation  of  crime, 
from  patrol  through  support  services.  The 
Psychology  of  Person  Identification  (Rout- 
ledge  & Kegan  Paul)  by  Brian  R.  Clifford 
and  Ray  Bull  provides  valuable  insights  in- 
to ways  in  which  police  can  derive  reliable 
accounts  from  eyewitnesses  to  crimes.  Po- 
lice Crisis  Intervention  (Behaviordelia)  of- 
fers important  step-by-step  procedures  and 
postures  on  police  intervention  into  gritty 
disturbances,  from  family  disputes  to  drug 
and  alcohol  intoxication,  rape  and  suicide. 
Also  stHl  available  is  the  excellent  series 
published  by  Chilton,  which  includes  Sci- 
entific Police  Investigation  by  Fred  E.  In- 
bau,  Andre  A.  Moenssens  and  Louis  R. 
Vitullo,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  forensic 
science-,  Criminal  Law  for  the  Police  by 
Fred  E.  Inbau  and  Marvin  E.  Aspen-,  Evi- 
dence Law  for  the  Police,  by  Fred  E.  In 
bau,  Marvin  E.  Aspen  and  Frank  Carring- 
ton, and  Fingerprint  Techniques  by  Andre 
A.  Moenssens,  which  is  probably  the  most 
definitive  book  on  this  science  by  one  of 
America’s  foremost  authorities  in  the  field. 
And  For  The  Victim 

Morton  Bard  and  Dawn  Sangrey  have 
produced  an  informative  work  in  The 
Crime  Victim's  Book  (Basic  Books),  which 
profiles  those  victimized  by  robbery,  rape 
and  mugging  and  outlines  those  measures 
that  any  victim  can  and  should  exercise, 
from  seeking  and  getting  crime  victim  com- 


pensation to  obtaining  psychological  and 
medical  help.  A brief  but  helpful  guide  to 
police  procedures  in  included  as  an  impor- 
tant appendix  to  this  work.  Another  in- 
valuable book  is  1001  Ways  to  Avoid  Get- 
ting Mugged,  Murdered,  Robbed,  Raped  or 
Ripped  Off  (Van  Nostrand  Rcinhold), 
which  offers  a compendium  of  ideas  based 
on  common  sense.  In  a similar  vein,  Mug- 
ging: You  Can  Protect  Yourself  (Spec- 
trum), by  New  York  police  officer  Liddon 


Police  administrators  who  find  them- 
selves tangled  in  the  electronic  web  spun 
by  their  computer  systems  may  find  some 
solace  in  a new  handbook  which  evaluates 
outside  computer  consultants  with  an  eye 
toward  their  performance  in  dealing  with 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Published  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  172-page  guide 
contains  a survey  of  140  police  depart- 
ments that  rate  their  experiences  with 
more  than  90  computer  consultants  and 
consulting  firms. 

“Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  techno- 
logical development,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  many  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  governmental  units  to  seek  the  assis- 
tance of  qualified  data  processing  profes- 
sionals to  supplement  or  enhance  .agency 
staff,"  IACP  Executive  Director  Glen  D. 
King  said.  “This  guide  will  provide  assis- 


R.  Griffith,  is  loaded  with  practical  pre- 
cautions, as  well  as  unique  first-person  in- 
terviews with  real  muggers  who  point  out 
what  they  look  for  in  their  victims. 

Several  "how-to"  books  this  week  pro- 
vide solid  information,  as  well  as  amusing, 
often  bizarre  precautions  one  can  take  to 
protect  life,  limb  and  property.  In  the  lat- 
ter category  is  The  Stash  Book  (And/Or 
Press),  by  Peter  Hjcrsman,  which  illustrates 
Continued  on  Page  9 


tancc  to  those  administrators  considering 
selection  of  computer  consultants  and  help 
make  the  decision  to  distribute  the  vital 
resource,  money,  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner." 

The  departments  surveyed  in  the  man- 
ual were  selected  to  represent  a cross  sec- 
tion of  American  policing,  consisting  of 
various  size  agencies  with  a variety  of  data 
processing  requirements.  The  solicited  re- 
sponses are  tailored  to  provide  straightfor- 
ward answers  to  questions  an  agency  might 
ask  when  considering  a consulting  firm  to 
review  or  implement  an  information  pro- 
cessing system,  according  to  IACP. 

Entitled  IACP  Guide  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment Data  Processing  Consultants,  the 
book  includes  an  index  which  contains 
both  the  names  of  the  consulting  firms  and 
the  functional  application  of  the  projects 
on  which  they  worked. 


IACP  book  rates  computer  firms 
to  aid  in  consultant  selection 


Reviews:  Australian  justice,  detectives,  the  ‘Jewish  seat’ 


The  Australian  Criminal  Justice  System. 
Edited  by  Duncan  Chappell  and  Paul  K. 
Wilson.  Sydney;  Buttcrworths,  2nd  Edi- 
tion, 1977.  528  pages.  $45. 

Since  the  early  1970s  there  has  been  a 
major  expansion  in  criminal  justice  re- 
search activities  in  Australia,  stimulated 
largely  by  efforts  of  the  Australian  Insti- 
tute of  Criminology.  A steady  stream  of 
research  and  statistical  reports  concerning  a 
wide  jange  of  criminal  justice  topics  has 
been  generated  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Bureau  of  Crime  Statistics  and  Research. 
The  book  under  review  is  an  end-result  of 
these  activities. 

This  collection  of  articles  by  lawyers, 
criminologists,  correctional  workers,  re- 
searchers, sociologists  and  other  academics 
constitutes  a text  on  Australian  criminolo- 
gy. About  half  of  the  articles  arc  original, 
the  remainder  being  reprints  from  a num- 
ber of  Australian  law  reviews  and  profes- 


Rcad a Good  Book  Lately? 

Tell  us  about  it.  Law  Enforcement 
^ews  will  publish  reader-contributed 
renews  of  newly  published  books  re- 
lating to  the  law  enforcement  pit* 
fession.  Send  your  submissions  to: 
fditot,  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Room  2104,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


sional  publications.  The  selections  are  di- 
vided into  nine  sections  focusing  on  trends 
in  crime  and  criminal  justice,  minority 
groups  and  the  criminal  justice  system,  ju- 
venile delinquency,  police  and  police  pow- 
ers, sentencing,  prisons,  semi-custodial  and 
non-custodial  sentences,  victims,  and  crimi- 
nal justice  reform.  The  articles  are  of  gener- 
ally high  quality,  written  by  experts  in 
their  fields. 

Australia  faces  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems in  criminal  justice  as  one  finds  in  the 
United  States:  policy-society  problems,  mi- 
nority overrepresentation  in  prisons,  dilem- 
mas of  reform.  Long  an  isolated  outpost  of. 
Great  Britain,  Australia  is  increasingly  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  realities  of  decling  Brit- 
ish influence  and  its  geographic  and  politi- 
cal proximity  to  Asia.  Addressing  this  is- 
sue. W.  Clifford,  Director  of  the  Australian 
Institute  of  Criminology  states  in  the  clos- 
ing article,  "Prospoccts  and  Dcilcmmas  ” 

“Australia  has  in  recent  years  been  wid- 
ening its  international  interests  and  this  is 
particularly  important  for  its  criminology. 
It  has  followed  too  closely  in  the  past  the 
models  provided  for  it  by  the  West.  In  the 
treatment  of  crime  and  criminals  a slavish 
following  of  the  West  intellectually  or  prac- 
tically can  mean  only  greater  problems  of 
crime  and  making  the  older  mistakes  all 
over  again.  A broader  perspective  is  re- 
quired, not  only  to  take  advantage  of  Aus- 


tralia's undoubted  prospects  to  do  some- 
thing different  and  more  effectively  in 
crime  prevention,  but  also  to  resolve  the 
internal  dilemmas  now  affecting  criminolo- 
gy as  well  as  the  other  sciences." 

The  readings  in  this  well-edited  volume 
are  interesting  and  challenging;  it  is  a wor- 
thy addition  to  the  bookshelves  of  the 
criminologist  who  is  researching  compara- 
tive legal  systems  and  criminology. 

—Daniel  P.  King 
• • • 

Detective  Work.  By  William  B.  Sanders, 
The  Free  Press,  A Division  of  MacMillan 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  866  Third  Avenue, 
N.Y.C.,  N.Y.  10022.  226  pages.  $12.95 
Detective  Work  breaks  with  the  tradi- 
tional approach  to  police  research  in  that 
its  subject  matter  is  the  plainclothes  detec- 
tive rather  than  the  uniformed  police  offi- 
cer. The  book,  an  account  of  the  day-to- 
day  routines  and  problems  of  detectives 
assigned  to  juvenile,  burglary  and  major 
crimes  (homicide,  rape  and  robbery)  inves- 
tigations, follows  an  cthnomethodological 
approach:  based  on  the  study  of  the  typi- 
cal activity  of  everyday  life,  including  the 
various  forms  of  consciousness  involved. 

Sanders,  who  obtained  the  empirical 
data  for  this  research  by  engaging  in  a year 
of  participant-observation  of  a California 
county  sheriff’s  detective  bureau,  focuses 
his  attention  in  this  srudy  primarily  on 


“information  as  it  affects  decisions."  l.ic 
author  attributes  his  interest  in  this  rela- 
tionship as  having  originated  with  his  inter- 
est in  social  interaction  and  the  variable 
trust.  He  cites  the  work  of  George  Ritzer, 
who  noted  that  "cthnomcthodologists  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence among  intcractants  so  that  each  will 
uphold  the  reality  (or  illusion  of  reality)  of 
joint  activity." 

In  his  book,  Sanders  identifies  the  role 
of  the  detective  as  essentially  that  of  an 
information  gatherer,  stating  that  "the  de- 
tective’s task  is  to  gather,  organize  and  use 
information  about  social  behavior."  Hr  de- 
fines information  as  "anything  that  reduces 
uncertainty,”  although  he  adds  that  in- 
formation is  a dependent  variable  of  inter- 
pretive process  employed  in  evaluating  da- 
ta. According  to  Sanders,  "Nothing  by  it- 
self, independent  of  interpretive  work,  is 
recognizable  as  information  and  the  facts 
do  not  speak  for  themselves." 

The  empirical  observations  in  Detective 
Work  arc  concerned  with  the  interpretive 
process  by  which  detectives  constantly 
evaluate  problematic  information.  The  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  testimonial 
and  physical  evidence  is  seen  as  the  crucial 
clement  in  criminal  investigation. 

Sanders  postulates  that  the  methods 
used  by  the  detectives  to  obtain  informa- 
Continucd  on  Page  9 
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the  meeting  and  policy  dictated  that  a ctew 
be  present  to  record  any  such  disturbance. 
CCOPR  pushed  for  a public  hearing  on  the 
matter,  was  denied  the  request,  and  subse- 
quently helped  17  of  the  activists  file  a suit 
against  the  LAPD,  according  to  the  report. 

Other  lawsuits  were  launched  when 
several  political  and  community  organiza- 
tions, one  a CCOPR  affiliate,  alleged  that 
they  had  been  infiltrated  by  undercover 
Los  Angeles  police  officers.  CCOPR  pro- 
tests over  more  than  200  alleged  abuses 
have  led  to  City  Council  legislation,  which 
is  still  pending,  and  to  an  audit  of  the 
department’s  Public  Disorder  Intelligence 
Division,  which  the  report  characterized  as 
“a  whitewash." 

“Ultimately,  the  Citizens’  Commission 
secs  that  the  problems  of  police  spying, 
brutality,  and  abuse  of  power  arc  all  re- 
lated in  that  they  reflect  a lack  of  account- 
ability and  citizen  oversight,"  the  report 
said.  "They  believe  that  the  proper  remedy 
for  all  of  these  problems  is  a Los  Angeles 
Citizen  Review  Board  with  an  independent 
investigative  staff,  subpoena  power  and  a 
special  prosecutor." 

The  study’s  section  on  Philadelphia  fo- 
cuses on  the  city’s  Civil  Affairs  Unit,  which 
is  headed  by  Inspector  George  Fcncl.  "In  a 
disposition  made  in  August  1976,  In- 
spector Fcncl  stated  that  he  attends  every 
demonstration  in  the  city,  unless  several 
arc  taking  place  at  once,"  the  report  noted, 
"and  that  he  checks  die  written  report  of 
almost  every  demonstration  before  it  is 
typed  and  filed.  We  do  not  know  what 
happens  to  those  reports,  nor  what  else  is 
reported  by  the  Civil  Affairs  Unit." 


Continued  from  Page  5 
justice  for  a Court  of  Appeals  circuit.  In 
this  capacity  the  associate  justice  may  re- 
view applications  for  a stay  of  execution. 

As  a result  of  the  unavailability  of 

Court  sees 
no  need  for 
waiver  forms 

Continued  from  Page  3 
constitutional  rights,"  Stewart  stated.  "It 
is  an  issue  with  which  courts  must  re- 
peatedly deal.  Even  when  the  right  so 
fundamental  as  that  to  counsel  at  trial  is  in- 
volved, the  question  of  waiver  must  be  de- 
termined on  the  particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  case,  including 
the  background,  experience,  and  conduct 
of  the  accused." 

Stewart,  who  was  joined  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  E.  Burger  and  by  Associate 
Justices  Byron  R.  White,  Harry  A.  Black- 
mun  and  William  H.  Rehnquist.  stated  that 
there  is  "no  reason  to  discard"  the  case-by- 
case determinant  and  "replace  it  with  an 
inflexible  per  sc  rule  such  as  this.” 

In  dissent,  Associate  Justices  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.,  Thurgood  Marshall  and  John 
Paul  Stevens  contended  that  the  majority 
view  "shrouds  in  half-light  the  questions  of 
waiver,  allowing  courts  to  construct  infer- 
ences from  ambiguous  words  and  ges- 
tures.” 

Written  by  Brennan,  the  minority  opin- 
ion asserted  that  since  such  situations 
could  be  difficult  to  interpret,  the  Court 
should  require  an  explicit  waiver  to  elimin- 
ate possible  confusion  and  differing  judicial 
interpretations. 


AFSC  researchers  said  that  they  were 
“diverted”  from  obtaining  complete  info- 
rmation on  the  Philadelphia  department’s 
intelligence  practices  by  “the  more  widely- 
publicized  and  dramatic  subject  of  physical 
abusiveness  by  some  Philadelphia  police.” 
As  a result,  AFSC  established  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Abuse  Project  which  “under- 
took a campaign  of  public  education  about 
police  abuse,”  the  report  observed. 

Police  surveillance  abuses  surfaced  in 
Baltimore  in  1975  when  a former  member 
of  the  police  department’s  Inspectional 
Services  Division  (ISD)  released  a list  of 
125  groups  on  which  the  unit  had  Filed 
data,  according  to  the  study. 

Maryland  officials  subsequently  estab- 
lished a Senate  Investigating  Committee  to 
study  the  allegations  against  the  then 
state-controlled  Baltimore  force. 

Although  the  senate  panel’s  probe  ul- 
timately led  to  the  passage  of  Maryland's 
Public  Information  Law  last  year,  the 
AFSC  study  noted  that  it  is  currently  "im- 
possible to  state  with  assurance  that  police 
surveillance  of  unconstitutionally  pro- 
tected citizen  activities  has  ended  in  Balti- 
more.” 

In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  AFSC  formed 
the  Mississippi  Surveillance  Project  two 
years  ago  to  publicize  incidents  of  "politi- 
cal spying"  throughout  the  state  and  to 
consolidate  opposition  to  such  activities. 

“The  backwardness  of  the  state  has  con- 
tributed to  making  its  secret  police  opera- 
tions among  the  most  advanced,  in  the 
Orwellian  sense,  in  the  entire  United 
States,"  the  report  stated.  "Because  it  is 
still  essentially  a rural  state,  political  intelli- 
gence work,  even  when  operationally  con- 


justice  Powell,  Justice  Rehnquist,  sitting  as 
Circuit  Justice  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  issued 
an  opinion  on  April  5 in  response  to  such 
an  application. 

In  April  1977,  one  John  Louis  Evans 
was  tried  in  an  Alabama  court  and  con- 
victed of  robbery-murder.  Putsuant  to  Ala- 
bama law  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  At 
the  trial  the  defendant  took  the  stand, 
"confessed  to  the  crime,  and  requested  the 
jury  to  find  him  guilty  so  that  he  could 
receive  the  death  penalty.”  The  conviction 
and  sentence  were  automatically  appealed 
to  the  Alabama  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  where 
the  trial  court  decision  was  affirmed. 

A petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  seeking 
review  of  the  sentence  was  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  in  November  1978.  On 
February  3,  1979,  Evans  requested  that  his 
counsel  seek  withdrawal  of  the  petition. 
On  February  20,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
nied both  the  pcition  for  review  and  the 
request  for  withdrawal  of  the  petition  for 
review. 

Following  denial  of  Supreme  Court  re- 
view, the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  set 
April  6 as  the  date  for  execution.  On  April 
2 the  defendant’s  mother  filed  a petition 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama.  The  district  court  dis- 
missed the  petition  after  oral  argument  on 
the  grounds  that  Betty  Evans,  the  mother, 
“is  not  entitled  to  next  friend  status,"  to 
raise  the  claim.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  likewise  denied  the  petit- 
ion. 

After  reviewing  the  petition,  Justice 
Rehnquist,  in  a length  in-chamber  opinion, 
addressed  the  major  issues  raised  in  the 
mother’s  petition.  The  justice’s  conversa- 


ducted  by  local  agencies,  has  always  been 
centralized  and  coordinated  on  the  state 
level.” 

^FSC  researchers  contend  that  Surveil- 
lance Project  files  contain  " a great  deal  of 
documentation”  that  links  the  state  gov- 
ernment with  such  “racist"  organizations 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  Citizens 
Council.  The  study  noted  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  racial  violence  in  the 
state,  with  shots  being  fired  into  two  black 
churches  and  a synagogue  last  November 
and  the  possible  sabotage  of  a bus  carrying 
United  League  demonstrators.  “The  vic- 
tims of  such  violence  point  out  that  they 
remain  the  targets  of  police  surveillance 
while  all  too  often  the  perpetrators  go  un- 
touched," the  report  commented. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  its  five-city 
examination  and  on  support  material 
gathered  in  eight  other  U.S.  cities,  AFSC 
issued  a series  of  recommendations,  noting 
that  the  “initiative"  to  curb  perceived  sur- 
veillance abuse  "must  come  from  the  citi- 
zens." 

Noting  that  "fact-finding”  projects  simi- 
lar to  those  created  by  the  Quaker  group 
could  be  set  up  by  organizations  in  other 
cities  and  states,  the  study  suggested  that 
"citizens  could  enlist  the  help  of  sympath- 
etic members  of  city  councils  who  may 
have  the  capacity  to  require  the  police  to 
answer  questions." 

The  report  called  for  widespread  use  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  "doc- 
ument the  extent"  of  Federal  intelligence 
files  and  to  obtain  “glimpses  into  the  role 
of  urban  intelligence  units  at  the  base  of 
the  intelligence  pyramid.” 


rive  leanings  dominate  the  opinion  and  are 
most  evident  where  he  reasons:  “If  I were 
casting  my  vote  on  this  application  for  a 
stay  as  a member  of  the  full  court,  I would 
vote  to  deny  the  stay.  Evans  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime.”  Fur- 
ther, there  “must  come  a time,  even  when 
so  irreversible  a penalty  as  that  of  death 
has  been  imposed  upon  a particular  defen- 
dant, that  the  legal  issues  in  the  case  have 
been  sufficiently  litigated  and  relitigated  so 
that  the  law  must  be  allowed  to  run  its 
course.” 

Citing  as  a precedent  the  infamous  case 
of  Gary  Mark  Gilmore  v.  State  of  Utah, 
certiorari  denied  429  U.S.  1012  (1976), 
Justice  Rehnquist  did  note,  however,  that 
Justice  Blackmun  had  dissented  in  that 
case,  expressing  a view  that  “the  question 
of  the  standing  of  Gilmore’s  mother  to 
raise  constitutional  claims  on  behalf  of  her 
son  was  not  insubstantial,  and  should  re- 
ceive a plenary  hearing  from  this  Court.” 

To  allow  for  the  possibility  of  the  moth- 
er’s standing  to  raise  constitutional  ques- 
tions, Justice  Rehnquist  stayed  execution 
until  the  next  regularly  scheduled  confer- 
ence of  the  Court,  at  which  time  petitions 
arc  reviewed.  In  admonishing  counsel  for 
the  mother  for  waiting  until  the  last  possi- 
ble moment  to  file  a F'ederal  action,  the 
associate  justice  ordered  the  counsel  to  File 
an  explanation  for  his  failure  to  file  earlier 
which  would  have  prevented  the  "hydrau- 
lic pressure"  of  last  minute  action.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Alabama  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tions was  instructed  to  file  a response. 

Rationalizing  the  decision,  Justice 
Rehnquist  reasoned  that  "because  of  my 
obligation  as  Circuit  Justice  to  act  as  surro- 
gate for  the  Court,  1 do  not  feel  justified  in 
denying  the  stay.” 


port  legislation  “limiting  the  scope  of  intel- 
ligence collection,  storage  and  dissemina- 
tion.” 

The  report  sharply  criticized  LEAA  for 
awarding  grants  which  it  said  are  used  for 
surveillance  activities.  “Currently  there  are 
LEAA  regulations  prohibiting  political 
spying  by  state  and  local  agencies  receiving 
LEAA  discretionary  grants,”  the  study 
said.  “Citizens  can  do  three  things:  moni- 
tor compliance  by  local  agencies  with 
LEAA  regulations;  use  the  LEAA  regula- 
tions as  a means  to  encourage  state  and 
local  agencies  to  draft  guidelines  to  ensure 
compliance,  and  encourage  LEAA  to  ex- 
pand those  guidelines  to  block  grants." 

The  "private”  status  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Intelligence  Unit  (LEIU)  was 
challenged  by  the  Quaker  policy  makers. 
“If  it  is  private,  it  should  be  made  to  re- 
linquish its  access  to  government  subsidy,” 
the  report  noted.  "If  it  is  in  fact  public,  it 
should  be  made  accountable  in  the  ways 
we  have  suggested  for  other  public  agen- 
cies." 

Philly  officials 
dispute  findings 
of  rights  panel 
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in  the  department.  . .If  you  want  a bunch 
of  pansies  policing  the  streets,  think  of  the 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  people  of  this 
city." 

The  voice  of  one  faction  of  people  was 
heard  in  the  testimony  of  two  local  busi- 
nessmen, who  indicated  that  the  Phila- 
delphia business  community  has  made  an 
implicit  “trade-off"  of  acquiescing  to  the 
alleged  brutality  in  exchange  for  safer 
streets. 

"The  average  businessman  is  willing  to 
put  up  with  a little  police  brutality  for  ade- 
quate police  protection,”  Chamber  of 
Commerce  president  Thatcher  Longstreth 
said. 

John  Bunting,  the  chairman  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Corporation,  agreed  with  city 
officials  that  press  coverage  of  brutality 
charges  is  “overblown."  He  noted  that 
"nine-tenths  of  the  reason  why  Rizzo  was 
elected  was  because  crime  was  mounting.” 

The  police  force  itself  is  apparently  divi- 
ded on  the  issue.  The  president  of  the  pre- 
dominantly white  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
testified  that  police  brutality  "positively 
does  not  exist,”  while  the  head  of  the  pre- 
dominantly bfack  Guardian  Civic  League 
said  he  regards  police  brutality  as  a "major 
problem"  in  Philadelphia. 

As  the  commission  prepares  to  conduct 
hearings  on  brutality  charges  in  Houston 
this  June,  it  leaves  in  its  wake  a rash  of 
official  rancor  in  Philadelphia.  City  Solici- 
tor Sheldon  Albert,  who  told  the  panel  its 
hearings  were  stylistically  akin  to  those 
conducted  by  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, said  his  staff  and  the  police  are 
writing  a detailed  rebuttal  to  the  commis- 
sion's preliminary  report. 

Citing  what  he  said  were  several  inaccur- 
acies in  the  document.  Albert  accused  the 
commission  of  making  "specific  attempts 
to  savage  the  police  department  and  its 
8,000  members  and  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.” 

Charging  that  the  commission’s  staff 
willfully  omitted  data  that  appeared  to  ex- 
onerate officers  from  wrongdoing,  the  city 
solicitor  contended  that  the  authors  of  the 
report  deliberately  ignored  information  on 
police  response  to  crimes  that  had  been 
provided  to  the  commission  by  himself  and 
police  officials. 


Analyses  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
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tion  reflect  in  general  the  way  information 
is  made  available  and  is  used  in  social  inter- 
action. The  only  difference  is  that  detec- 
tives do  explicitly  what  the  rest  of  us  do 
implicitly.  Inherent  in  this  is  the  author’s 
assumption  that  the  basic  practices  of  de- 
veloping information  in  social  interaction 
are  the  same  for  detectives  as  for  other 
people. 

What  Sanders  reports  on  in  his  book  is 
the  product  of  the  empirical  observations 
that  he  heard  and  tape-recorded  during  his 
year  with  the  detective  units.  As  to  his 
objectivity,  he  claims  that  “there  was  no 
objectivity  to  lose."  This  statement  is  sup- 
ported throughout  Sanders’  study  by  ex- 
amples hypothesizing  that  nothing  is  inde- 
pendent of  interpretive  work  and  that  any- 
thing formulated  as  being  in  the  world  re- 
lies on  assumptions,  background  expectan- 
cies and  a reflexively  constituted  context. 
The  examples  Sanders  offers  are  of  cases 
involving  detectives  who  are  not  merely 
asking  for  facts  but  who,  instead,  are  ac- 
tively developing  information  that  assists 
them  in  making  decisions. 

What  is  most  strange  is  that  in  his 
conclusion  Sanders  does  not  relate  his 
work  to  the  general  population, which  was 
his  original,  stated  purpose.  Instead  he 
identifies  his  work  as  a finding  about  socio- 
logical research.  “In  conclusion,"  the  au- 
thor states,  “the  methods  employed  by  de- 
tectives in  criminal  investigation  were 
much  the  same.  . . .Therefore,  every  find- 
ing about  detective  investigations  came  to 
be  a finding  about  sociological  research." 

Perhaps  there  is  some  validity  to  this 
position,  in  that  Sanders'  study  offers  an 
excellent  ethnographical  account  of  crimi- 
nal investigation  as  a creative  force  of 
knowledge.  Yet,  it  is  knowledge  for  and 
about  the  problems  that  pertain  to  the 
work  of  detectives  only.  I find  it  difficult 
to  relate  the  interpretive  work  of  detectives 
to  that  of  the  general  population. 

What  Sanders  fails  to  consider  is  the 
impact  of  such  variables  as  organizational 
structure,  bureaucratic  norms,  role  social- 
ization, and  status  on  the  detectives’  infor- 
mation analysis.  Certainly  the  attitudes,  be- 
liefs and  meanings  that  are  acquired  as  a 
result  of  group  membership  influence  the 
course  of  understanding,  interpretation  and 
relationship.  In  fact,  the  entire  social  situa- 


tion, not  just  the  interactive  process, 
is  an  important  element  in  determin- 
ing a person’s  basic  world  outlook 
(Weltanschauung). 

It  is  within  this  context  of  knowing,  of 
having  this  world  view,  that  we  perceive 
and  interpret  phenomena  as  objectively 
true.  Thus,  in  concentrating  only  on  inter- 
pretive decisions  in  the  interactive  process 
and  rejecting  the  social  reality  of  the  indi- 
vidual, Sanders  has  limited  his  scientific 
approach.  The  outstanding  fact  about  this 
book  is  that  it  is  a fine  phenomenological 
description  of  detective  work,  but  it  is  no 
more  than  that.  Yet,  considering  the  ab- 
sence of  studies  researching  the  role  of  the 
detective,  this  book  is  worth  reading,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  desire  insight  into  the 
investigation  process  beyond  the  Rand  re- 
port. —William  F.  Walsh 

• • • 

The  Jewish  Scat  — Anti-Semitism  and  the 
Appointment  of  Jews  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  By  Thomas  Karfunkel  and  Thomas 
W.  Ryley.  Exposition  Press.  Hicksville, 
New  York.  1978.  164  pages.  $7.50. 

On  January  28,  1916,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  announced  the  nomination  of  a 
Jew  — Louis  Dembritz  Brandeis  — to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Brandeis’s  subsequent  confirmation 
marked  the  birth  of  an  uninterrupted  53- 
year  period  of  service  by  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Brandeis,  Cardozo,  Frankfurter, 
Goldberg,  and  Fortas  in  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “Jewish  seat." 

In  the  introduction  to  their  book, 
Karfunkel  and  Ryley  explain  that  the 
focus  of  their  work  is  to  evaluate  the  “state 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  each  of 
these  men,"  in  order  to  explain  the  dimin- 
ishing resistance  to  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  the  “Jewish  seat."  The  authors, 
both  of  whom  are  social  scientists,  are 
painstaking  in  their  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  anti-Semitism  on  the  confirmation  pro- 
cesses. 

At  the  time  of  Brandeis’s  nomination. 
anti-Semitism  was  very  fashionable  in 
mainstream  America,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  “elevation  of  a 
Jew  to  a traditional  bastion  of  power,  priv- 
ilege, and  prestige."  Much  of  this  resistance 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  per- 
iod 1881-1910,  the  Jewish  population  in 
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how  you  can  hide  valuables  in  your  home 
and  on  your  body  in  hundreds  of  locations 
to  safeguard  them  from  the  clutching 
hands  of  burglars.  The  author  and  publish- 
er may  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  bur- 
glars read  books,  too.  A much  more  signifi- 
cant offering  is  Eugene  A.  Sloanc’s  The 
Complete  Book  of  Locks,  Keys,  Burglar 
and  Smoke  Alarms  (Morrow),  which  is 
completely  illustrated  and  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  books  available  on  household 
safety.  Home  security  is  also  discussed,  in  a 
format  including  practical  guidelines  and 
helpful  illustrations,  in  Burglarproof:  A 
Complete  Guide  to  Home  Security  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) by  James  Edward  Keogh  and 
John  Koster,  and  Gerald  Hall’s  How  to 
Completely  Secure  Your  Home  (Tab 
Books). 

Women  and  Children  First 

Scrutiny  of  the  American  Family’s  so- 
cial plight  has  become  intense  in  publish- 
ing, and  rightly  so.  Lenore  E.  Walker's  The 
Battered  Woman  (Harper  & Row)  is  a su- 
perb and  moving  study  of  married  women 


victimized  by  their  husbands  and  trapped 
inside  a seemingly  endless  nightmare. 
Alarming  statistics  on  spouse  abuse  are  of- 
fered in  the  provocative  book,  Husbands 
and  Wives.  A Nationwide  Survey  of  Mar- 
riage (Times  Books)  by  Anthony  Pietro- 
pinto  and  Jacqueline  Simcnaur.  The  au- 
thors contend  that  physical  abuse  between 
married  couples  shows  that  women  actual- 
ly outnumber  men  in  such  offenses. 

Helpful  hints  to  parents  can  be  found  in 
Peter  Arnold’s  How  to  Protect  Your  Child 
Against  Crime  (Association  Press),  which 
spells  out  practical  guidelines  to  combat 
rip-off  artists,  sex  offenders  and,  simply, 
bad  company.  Children  in  Jail  (Beacon)  by 
Thomas  J.  Cottle  should  terrify,  if  not  agi- 
tate any  adult  capable  of  a passionate  view 
of  imprisoned  children,  stripped  of  their 
rights  as  well  as  their  humanity.  It  is  a vital, 
commanding  study  not  to  be  ignored. 

• • • 

(Copyright,  1979,  by  Jay  Robert 
Nash.  Released  through  the  Crime  Journal 
Syndicate,  Suite  226,  2561  N.  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  1L  60614.) 


the  United  States  grew  until  it  reached 
almost  3.3  percent  of  the  total  American 
population,  after  having  been  less  than  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  during  the  1850’s. 

Also  contributing  to  the  developing  ten- 
sion between  Christians  and  the  newly  ar- 
rived Jewish  immigrants  was  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  were  “unabashedly  pious,  ignor- 
ant of  the  ways  of  the  secular  world, 
often  illiterate  and  stubborn  in  their 
determintion  to  cling  to  their  traditions.” 
The  Jewish  community  was  perceived  as  a 
distinct  community,  a "somewhat  alien 
minority  by  the  general  public." 

Having  fled  the  pogroms  of  Russia,  the 
Jewish  immigrant  found  himself  in  an  in- 
visible ghetto,  the  product  of  the  “anti- 
Semitism  of  gentlemen."  The  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  creation  of  the  “Jewish  scat" 
can  only  be  appreciated  as  an  historical 
breakthrough  against  religious  and  social 
oppression  when  it  is  understood  that  a 
"Jew  could  become  a millionaire,  but  not  a 
member  of  certain  social  clubs.  He  could 
pursue  a higher  education,  but  not,  in  sig- 
nificant numbers,  at  prestige  schools.  He 
could  enter  the  professional  class,  but 
could  not  join  any  firm." 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  Jewish 
community  assimilated  into  the  middle- 
class  and  produced  four  additional  asso- 
ciate justices.  Using  thorough  documenta- 
tion, the  authors  conclude  that  a Jewish 
seat  was  necessary  only  until  American 
Jewry  had  a chance  to  adjust  to  main- 
stream America.  In  fact,  the  authors  con- 
tend that  without  a Jewish  member  the 


Supreme  Court  is  the  essence  of  the  "con- 
firmation of  the  Jewish  minority's  secure 
and  confident  position  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  Jewish  Seat  is  a unique  approach  to 
a subject  that  has  been  widely  written 
about:  the  Supreme  Court  justices  and 
their  appointments  to  the  Court.  While  the 
study  is  limited  in  scope  to  the  five  Jewish 
justices,  the  work  is  comprehensive,  in- 
sightful, and  thought-provoking.  The  au- 
thors include  exhaustive  footnotes  to  sup- 
port their  conclusions  and  provide  an  ex- 
cellent bibliography  for  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

In  addition  to  clearly  explaining  the  role 
that  anti-Semitism  played  in  the  confirma- 
tion of  Jewish  Supreme  Court  justices,  the 
authors  have  provided  for  the  layman,  as 
well  as  for  those  employed  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  a cogent  explanation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  confirmation  process. 

While  scholarly  in  its  approach,  the 
book  is  a fine  read  for  those  interested  in 
the  scocio-political  history  surrounding  the 
appointment  of  justices  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

—Avery  Eli  Okin 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Evening  Classes 

M-F:  6:30-10:00;  Sat.  8-5  P.M.  For 
information,  call:  J.  Fitzgerald,  (212) 
267-3838,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York, 
NY  10019. 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  delecting  truth  or  deceit 
quickly  and  accurately.  The  voice  is  instantly  analyzed  by  the  unit  and  a NUMER- 
ICAL value  of  the  emotional  stress  level  of  the  speakers  response  is  immediately 
displayed. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
digital  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a per- 
son’s voice  tones  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation.  And,  truth  concerning  a specific  issue 
can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  applications  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contracts  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  run  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis.  For  further  information,  request  our  course  schedule  and  catalog. 

ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 

Binocular  Cameras 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Miniature  Recorders 
Telephone  Recorders 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Vehicle  Followers 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip. 
Telephone  Line  Analyzer 
Identification  Equip. 
Weapons  Detectors 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Surveillance  Equip. 
Countermeasure  Services 
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Current  job  openings  in  the  criminal  justice  system 


Highway  Patrol  Officers.  The  Florida  Highway  Patrol  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  from  a cross-section  of  the 
population  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  state's 
Department  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  18  years  old,  have  20/50 
vision  in  each  eye,  correctable  to  20/30,  and  be  physically 
fit,  with  weight  in  proportion  to  height.  A high  school 
diploma  or  an  equivalent  is  also  required,  in  addition  to 
one  of  the  following:  two  years  of  active  and  continuous 
military  service,  two  years  of  law  enforcement  experience, 
three  years  of  work  experience  that  involved  public  con- 
tact, or  successful  completion  of  60  semester  hours  at  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  Starting  salary  is  $989  14 
per  month. 

Applications  can  be  obtained  at  patrol  field  offices  or 
by  writing:  Personnel  Office,  Florida  Highway  Patrol, 
Kirkman  Building.  Tallahassee,  FL  32301. 

Assistant  Professor.  Appalachian  State  University  in 
Boone,  North  Carolina  will  have  a tenure-track  position 
available  in  its  criminal  justice  program  beginning  on 
August  20,  1979. 

A doctorate  in  criminal  justice  or  a relevant  discipline 
is  preferred,  however  candidates  who  hold  JD  degrees  will 
be  considered.  Experience  is  desired.  In  lieu  of  the  doctor- 
ate, an  advanced  degree  in  criminal  justice  with  further 
work  toward  a Ph.D.  and  experience  teaching  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  is  acceptable. 

Successful  candidate  will  teach  court-oriented  courses, 
covering  such  areas  as  policy,  process  and  administration. 
General  criminal  justice  subjects  will  deal  with  policy 
administration,  crime  prevention,  and  law  and  society. 
Responsibilities  will  include  teaching  in  the  undergraduate 
program,  student  advisement,  supervision  of  interns  and 


participation  in  the  academic  affairs  of  the  program. 
Salary  will  be  dependent  upon  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience. 

Send  resume,  three  current  letters  of  recommendation 
and  transcripts  to:  Dr.  Richter  H.  Moore  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Political  Scicnce/Criminal  Justice,  Appalachian  State 
University,  Boone,  NC  28608.  Applications  and  allied 
materials  must  be  received  by  no  later  than  June  8,  1979. 
Appalachian  State  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/af- 
firmativc  action  employer. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Auburn,  Washington  is  seek- 
ing applicants  to  head  its  police  department.  Auburn  has 
a population  of  240,000,  with  a police  force  composed  of 
41  civil  service  employees. 

The  requirements  for  the  post  include  education 
equivalent  to  a four-year  high  school  course  of  study,  and 
at  least  ten  years  of  current  experience  in  a qualified 
Federal,  state  or  municipal  law  enforcement  agency,  at 
least  three  years  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  or  higher.  The  salary  range  is  between  $2400 
and  $2650  per  month,  depending  upon  qualifications 
and  experience. 

Resumes  must  be  received  by  May  15,  1979.  A civil 
service  examination  will  be  given  at  the  Auburn  City 
Hall  at  7 00  P.M.  on  June  15,  1979. 

Send  resume  to:  Roy  Gustaves,  Chief  Examiner, 
City  of  Auburn,  1043  East  Main  Street,  Auburn,  WA 
98002.  The  City  of  Auburn  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Chief  of  Legal  Research.  The  Unified  Judicial  System  of 
South  Dakota  has  announced  a position  opening  for  a 
legal  and  administrative  professional  who  will  perform 
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i THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION:  j 

| Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 


by  Antony  E.  Simpson,  John  Jay  College  ol  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss,  Jr  . Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption  "Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely,"  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "What  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  In  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  ol  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminate  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control  " 


220  pages 


Clothbound:  S10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander.  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger.  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J.  Morgenthou.  New  School  ol  Social  Research 

This  book  attempts  to  deline  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media.  In  the  Forwurd.  Hens  J Morgenthau  states:  "As  the  experience  of  organized  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  such  a challenge  be 
novel  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  end  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  pager 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Development 


Paperback  :$5J)5 


This  new.  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  torum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
Included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  ol  police;  the  tasks  ol  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service: 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law;  police  science  and  technology , police  unions  and 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead,  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  ol  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bramshill,  England, 
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legal  research  and  other  services  for  the  state  Supreme 
Court.  The  position  also  includes  acting  as  Supreme  Court 
law  librarian,  supervising  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  South  Dakota  Reports,  and  performing  adminis- 
trative duties  for  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners. 

Successful  candidate  will  screen  cases  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  cases  that  are  suitable  for  disposi- 
tion by  order  or  by  per  curiam  opinion. 

Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  law 
school  and  be  a member  of  a State  Bar  Association.  One 
to  three  years  experience  in  the  practice  of  law  is  desir- 
able. Salary  will  range  from  $19,073  to  $21,590. 

Send  application  to:  Chief  Justice,  South  Dakota  Su- 
preme Court,  Capitol  Building,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 
57501.  Closing  date  is  May  15,  1979. 

Training  Officers.  The  Ohio  Peace  Officer  Training  Coun- 
cil is  seeking  two  individuals  who  will  conduct  advanced 
and  specialized  in-service  training  of  corrections  and  peace 
officers  throughout  the  state.  Applicants  should  possess  a 
master’s  degree,  but  a baccalaureate  will  be  considered  if 
the  candidate  has  three  to  five  years  practical  field  experi- 
ence. Media  experience  is  helpful,  especially  in  E.T.V.  and 
C.A.T.  Entry  level  salary  is  $15,620.  Send  resume  to  Dr. 
J.W.  Flickinger,  Chief,  Advanced  Training  Division,  Ohio 
Peace  Officer  Training  Council,  P.O.  Box  309,  London, 
OH  43140. 

Security  Specialist.  The  Maryland  Crime  Investigating 
Commission  has  one  opening  for  a candidate  to  set  up 
and  run  security  (business,  industrial  and  governmental) 
seminars  within  Maryland.  Ph.D.  is  preferred;  Master’s 
acceptable.  Must  have  instructing  experience  with  at 
least  five  years  practical  experience  in  field.  Salary  level 
is  open  with  the  starting  date  on  or  around  September 
1,  1979.  Send  resume  to;  Maryland  Crime  Investigating 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  3208,  Catonsville,  Maryland 
21228. 

Police  Service  Bureau  Director.  Greenville  County,  South 
Carolina,  invites  applications  for  the  position  of  Police 
Service  Bureau  Director.  The  Police  Service  Bureau 
is  responsible  for  providing  centralized  communications, 
criminal  records  analyses  and  identification,  and  law  en- 
forcement training  for  the  Greenville  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  and  the  city  police  department.  The  director 
is  responsible  to  a jointly  appointed  city  and  county 
Police  Service  Bureau  Board.  The  bureau  presently  has  a 
staff  of  73  with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately 
$800,000  excluding  grants. 

Applicants  for  this  position  should  have  extensive 
high-level  administrative  and  management  experience 
in  criminal  justice  as  a an  agency  director  or  department 
head,  including  in-depth  experience  in  criminal  justice 
planning  and  research,  comprehensive  budget  develop- 
ment and  administration,  and  criminal  justice  grant 
sources  and  grantsmanship.  Minimum  education  require- 
ments include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  or 
related  curriculum  or  any  equivalent  combination  of 
training  and  experience.  Detailed  resumes  should  specify 
present  and  previous  employers,  present  and  previous 
supervisor’s  name,  agency  and  address-,  detailed  work 
experience  including  number  of  people  supervised  and 
budget  responsibilities;  copies  of  college  diplomas  and 
transcripts;  military  discharge  papers-,  present  driver's 
license  number.  Social  Security  number,  and  professional 
references  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  Salary  level  and 
fringe  benefits  are  competitive. 

Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Director  of  Personnel,  Personnel  Department.  Room  204, 
Courthouse  Annex,  Greenville,  South  Carolina  29601. 


If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  job  openings  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  offer  applies  to 
administrative  and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  date  periods  for  law  enforcement 
personnel,  and  notices  for  Federal  agents.  The 
position  announcements  should  include  a des- 
cription of  the  job,  the  needed  qualifications, 
and  filing  deadline.  Write:  Jobs,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  W.  56th  St  , NY,  NY  10019. 
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May  28-June  1,  1979.  Southeastern 
Institute  on  Crisis  Intervention  and  Hos- 
tage Negotiation.  To  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee's  Chattanooga  campus. 
Presented  by  the  university  and  the  South- 
eastern Behavioral  Training  Institute.  Fee: 
$100.  For  more  details,  contact:  Division 
of  Continuing  Education,  120  Race  Hall, 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga,  TN  37401  Telephone: 
(615)  755-4344. 

• • • 

June  4-6,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Effective  Report  Writing  Workshop.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  Training  Program.  Requests  for  more 
information  should  be  addressed  to:  Dr. 
Bruce  T.  Olson,  1121  Radcliffe  Dr.,  Davis, 
CA  95616.  Telephone:  (916)  758-2198. 

• • • 

June  4-7,  1979.  The  Executive  and  Per- 
sonnel Administration.  To  be  held  in  Ar- 
lington, Virginia  by  the  Police  Executive 
Institute.  For  more  details,  contact:  G. 
Patrick  Gallagher,  Director,  Police  Execu- 
tive Institute,  1909  K Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Telephone. 
(202)  833-1460. 

• • • 

June  4-8,  1979.  Advanced  Narcotics 
Investigation  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Macomb  County  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  For  more  information,  contact: 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P.O.  Box  309,  Warren,  MI  48090 
• • • 

June  4-8,  1979.  Law  Enforcement 
Photography  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Law  Enforcement  and  Security 

Markets,  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept. 
06 17 A,  343  State  Street,  Rochester,  NY 
14650. 

• • • 

June  4-22,  1979.  Management  Com- 
mand and  Supervisory  Personnel  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute 
of  Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be 
held  at  the  Babson  College  in  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts.  Fee:  $700.  For  more 

information,  contact.  John  T.  Howland, 
Director,  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management,  E.  Babson 
Park,  MA  02157  Telephone;  (617)  237- 
4724. 

• • • 

June  4-29,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Theory,  Practice  and  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute.  For  further  information,  write 
to:  Admissions,  NCPI,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222. 

• • • 

June  5-7,  1979.  Civil  Liability  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Harper  & Row  Media.  To 
be  held  in  Denver.  Tuition:  $250.  For 
details,  contact:  Lori  Krinitz,  Director 

of  Seminars,  Harper  & Row  Media,  10 
East  53rd  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
Telephone:  (800)  223-2568. 

• • • 

June  5-8,  1979.  Introduction  to  Com- 
puter-Related Crimes.  To  be  held  at  the 
Bilmar  Beach  Hotel  in  Treasure  Island, 
Florida.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For 
more  details,  write  to:  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489, 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 

• • • 

June  6-9,  1979.  Third  National  Youth 
Workers  Conference.  To  be  held  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco,  California. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Youth  Work 
Alliance  and  LEAA's  Office  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  . Fee: 
$130.  For  more  information,  write; 
NYWC  c/o  NYWA,  1346  Connecticut 


Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

• • • 

June  11,  1979.  One-day  Workshop  for 
Criminal  Justice  Trainers  and  Educators. 
To  be  held  at  the  New  York  Hilton  by  the 
Visual  Communications  Congress.  Fee: 
$30,  plus  an  optional  $15  for  lunch. 
Further  details  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Visual  Communications  Congress, 
475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY 
10016.  Or,  phone  Paul  Zektzer  at  (212) 
725-2300. 

• • • 

June  11-13,  1979.  Seminar:  Conflict 
Resolution  and  the  Police  Manager.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City.  For  more  details,  write  or  call:  Ms. 
Barbara  Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444 
West  56th  Street.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

• • • 

June  11-13,  1979.  Civil  Liability  Con- 
ference for  Police  and  Security  Personnel. 
To  be  held  in  New  Orleans  by  University 
College  of  Tulane  University.  Fee:  $375. 
To  register,  write:  Ruth  Carter,  Conference 
Coordinator,  University  College,  Tulane 
University,  Room  125,  Gibson  Hall,  New 
Orleans.  LA  70118. 

• • • 

June  11-13,  1979.  Crime  Prevention 
Seminar.  Co-sponsored  by  Shelby  State 
Community  College  and  the  Exchange 
Club  of  Memphis.  To  be  held  at  the  Shera- 
ton Inn  in  Memphis.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  Andrew  J.  Soltys  Jr.,  Co- 
ordinator of  Police  Science,  Shelby  State 
Community  College,  P.O.  Box  40568, 
Memphis,  TN  38104.  Telephone:  (901) 
382-0504. 

• • • 

June  11-13,  1979.  Internal  Controls 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Fee:  $225. 
For  more  details,  contact;  Registrar,  The 
Traffic  Institute,  Northwestern  University, 
555  Clark  St.,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

• • • 

June  12-14,  1979.  Handling  Hazardous 
Materials  and  Transportation  Emergencies. 
To  be  held  in  San  Diego  by  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association.  For  more  de- 
tails, contact:  National  Fire  Protection  As- 
sociation, 470  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston 
MA  02210. 

• • • 

June  13-15,  1979.  Forty-ninth  Annual 
Training  Conference  of  the  California  Pro- 
bation, Parole  and  Correctional  Associa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Sacramento,  California. 
Fee:  $37.50  for  members,  $42.50  for  non- 
members. For  more  information,  contact: 
Ron  Hayes,  4241  Williamsburgh  Drive, 
Sacramento,  CA  95823.  Telephone:  (916) 
322-2390. 

• • • 

June  14-July  11,  1979.  Seventh  Over- 
seas Summer  Session  in  Criminology 
and  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark.  Fee:  $1,295.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Dr.  Orville  E.  Jones, 
Assistant  Director,  International  and  Spe- 
cial Program,  Northern  Illinois  University, 
Dekalb,  IL  60115.  Telephone  (815) 
753-1988. 


June  17-22,  1979.  Training  Seminar 
on  Tcrrorism/Civil  Disorders.  Presented 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  in  con- 
junction with  LEAA.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  DSG  A.  DeMauro,  Project 
Coordinator,  New  Jersey  State  Police 
Training  Center,  Sea  Girt,  NJ  08750. 

• • • 

June  18-21,  1979.  Security  Surveys 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Public  Safety  Training. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Fee: 
$200.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call:  Indiana  University,  Center  for  Public- 
Safety  Training,  150  W.  Market  St.,  Suite 
400,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204.  Telephone; 
(317)  264-8085. 

• • • 

June  18-23,  1979.  Advanced  Accident 
Investigation  Course.  To  be  held  in  Or- 
lando, Florida  by  the  J.C.  Stone  Memorial 
Police  Academy  of  the  Orlando  Police 
Department.  Tuition  $150.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact:  Officer  Linda  L.  Ken- 
nedy-, J.C.  Stone  Memorial  Police  Acad- 
emy, Orlando  Police  Department,  P.O.  Box 
913,  Orlando,  FL  32801.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2456. 

• • • 

June  18-23,  1979.  Science  in  Law  En- 
forcement Program.  Presented  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  Criminal  Justice  at  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Tuition:  $135.  For 

further  information,  contact:  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tele- 
phone: (216)  368-3308. 

• • • 

June  18-29,  1979.  Internal  Affairs  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call  Seminar  Coordinator,  Southern  Police 
Administration,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40208. 

• • • 

June  18-July  20,  1979.  Campus  Police 
and  Security  Training  Program.  To  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
Presented  by  the  university's  Department 
of  Police  and  Safety  in  cooperation  with 
the  Conference  and  Institute  Division  of 
the  University  of  Maine.  For  additional  in- 
formation, contact.  Gerald  J.  Scott.  Train- 
ing Coordinator,  University  of  Maine,  De- 
partment of  Police  and  Safety,  166  College 
Avenue,  Orono.  ME  04469. 

• • • 

June  19-22,  1979.  Fifth  National 

Police  Self-Defense  Instructors  Training 
Seminar.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Fee:  $125.  For  complete  information 

and  registration  materials,  contact:  Kevin 
Parsons,  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Liai- 
son Division,  1216  F..  Longview  Dr.,  Apple- 
ton,  WI  54911.  Telephone:  (414)  731- 
8893. 

• • • 

June  20-22,  1979.  National  Symposium 
on  Rural  Justice.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  the  National  Rural  Cen- 
ter, Rural  America,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers.  To  be  held  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,.  Advanced  registra- 
tion fee:  $40.  For  further  information, 
contact.  Joanne  Jankovic.  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Social  Work  Education,  University 


of  Tennessee,  2012  Lake  Avenue.  Knox- 
ville. TN  37916. 

• • • 

June  24-30,  1979.  White  Collar  Crime; 
Enforcement  Strategies  and  Techniques. 
To  be  held  at  the  Battellc  Law  and  Justice 
Study  Center  in  Seattle.  Presented  by  the 
National  Center  on  White  Collar  Crime. 
Registration  fee:  $50.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  National  Center  on  White- 
Collar  Crime,  Battellc  Law  and  Justice 
Study  Center.  4000  N.E.  41st  Street, 
Seattle,  WA  98105. 

• • • 

June  25-26,  1979.  Stress  and  Rural  Po- 
lice. Presented  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Fee:  $95.  For  more  details, 
contact  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Henderson  Human  Development  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 

• • • 

June  25-29,  1979.  Police  I-acilities 

Planning  and  Design  Program.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Southfield,  Michigan. 
For  more  details,  contact:  IACP,  11  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

• • • 

June  25-29,  1979.  Twenty-Second  An- 
nual Short  Course  for  Defense  Lawyers  in 
Criminal  Cases.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  357  E. 
Chicago  Avc.,  Chicago,  IL  60611.  Tele- 
phone: (312)  649-8932. 

• • • 

July  3-20,  1979.  Sixth  Institute  on 
Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  England.  Pre- 
sented by  The  American  University.  Fee: 
$900.  For  further  information  write: 
Dr.  Arnold  S.  Trcbach,  Director,  Institute 
on  Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice  in  England, 
School  of  Justice,  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington  D.C.  20016.  Telephone: 
(202)  686-2405. 

• • • 

July  9-12,  1979.  Fifth  National  Forum 
on  Traffic  Records  Systems.  To  be  held 
at  the  Registry  Resort  Motel  in  Scotts- 
dale, Arizona,  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  For  more  details,  contact:  Ted 
E.  Dudzik,  National  Safety  Council, 
444  North  Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago,  IL 
60611.  Telephone  (312)  5 274800 
• • • 

July  9-20,  1979.  First  unc  Supt-.x.sory 
Course.  Presented  by  Flordia  Institute 
for  I-aw  Enforcment.  Fee:  $150.  For 
more  details,  consult  June  5-8. 

• • • 

July  12-13,  1979.  Analysis  of  Re- 
productions from  Office  Copiers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Forensic  Sciences  Founda- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Workshop  Coordi- 
nator, Forensic  Sciences  Foundation, 
11400  Rockville  Pike,  Suite  515,  Rock- 
ville, MD  20852. 

• • • 

July  16-20,  1979.  Program  on  Police 
Labor  Relations.  To  be  held  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further  informa- 
tion, Sec:  June  25-29. 

• • • 

July  25-27,  1979.  Quantitative  Analysis 
as  applied  to  the  Criminal  Justice  System. 
Presented  by  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. For  further  information,  contact: 
Continuing  Engineering  Education,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20052. 

• • • 

July  26-29,  1979.  Four-day  Law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Seminar.  To  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  Tuition  $395. 
For  registration  information,  write  or  call: 
Dr.  Martin  Reiser,  Director,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90049.  Telephone  (213)  476-6024. 
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Miami  court,  Calif,  lawmakers 
move  against  police  use  of  radar 


New  products  for 
law  enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  arc  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  here- 
in should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
portant  thing  is  to  understand  those  cir- 
cumstances and  rule  them  out  of  your  pro- 
cedure." 

The  official  said  that  the  patrol  could 
petition  the  transportation  committee  with 
a new  radar  bill  next  year,  however  he  ob- 
served that  Commissioner  Glen  Craig  was 
uncertain  whether  he  would  do  so  “uhless 
there  was  an  indication  that  the  new  legis- 
lature would  receive  it  favorably.” 

Significantly,  the  Dade  County,  Florida 
court  case  against  moving  radar  “came  up 
several  times”  in  the  California  dispute,  ac- 
cording to  the  spokesman.  “There’s  no 
logic  in  killing  radar  because  of  the  Miami 
case,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  some  of  them 
think  there  is.  but  those  are  people  who  are 
basically  against  it  anyway.” 

Individuals  who  oppose  police  use  of 
the  speed  detection  devices  in  Florida  in- 
clude 27  alleged  speeders  who  are  petition- 
ing a Dade  County  administrative  judge  to 
strike  down  Florida’s  radar  statute.  The 
drivers,  represented  by  a battery  of  public 
defenders  and  private  attorneys,  are  re- 
questing that  all  radar-generated  evidence 
be  suppressed  in  the  county,  according  to 
various  news  sources. 

Judge  Alfred  Nesbitt  began  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  hearing  last  February 
after  he  and  several  of  his  colleagues  were 
presented  with  news  films  which  suggested 
that  radar  readings  can  be  grossly  errone- 
ous. The  footage,  which  was  broadcast  by  a 
Miami  television  station,  showed  a tree 


will  appeal  an  unfavorable  decision,  and 
Dade  County  courts  have  already  sus- 
pended prosecution  of  all  radar-related 
traffic  summonses  until  Nesbitt's  ruling  is 
handed  down. 

Attorneys  have  paraded  a four-day-long 
line  of  experts  before  the  judge  in  arguing 
that  the  portable  devices  are  not  infallible, 
and  their  readings  should  not  constitute  in- 
disputable evidence  of  guilt. 

Among  the  discrepancies  cited  by  the 
witnesses  were  instances  where  radar  units 
signaled  excessive  speeds  due  to  interfer- 
ence from  neon  signs,  CB  radios,  car  igni- 
tion or  air-conditioning  systems,  and 
whistling  motorists.  The  critics  also  main- 
tained that  as  the  use  of  radar  has  in- 
creased, the  training  of  officers  in  the 
proper  procedure  for  using  the  units  has 
shown  a corresponding  decline. 

One  of  the  experts  who  testified  is  affili- 
ated with  Electrolert  Inc.,  a company  that 
manufactures  receivers  that  alert  drivers  to 
the  presence  of  police  radar.  “We  feel  that 
30  percent  of  the  tickets  issued  because  of 
radar  detection  are  suspect,"  the  elec- 
tronics specialist  said. 

Dale  T.  Smith,  the  founder  of  Electro- 
lert and  inventor  of  the  company's  "Fuzz- 
buster”  devices,  has  launched  a publicity 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  about  what 
he  believes  are  the  deficiencies  of  radar. 
Smith’s  public  relations  drive  led  to  the 
Miami  television  station’s  testing  of  the  de- 
vices, which  in  turn  resulted  in  the  current 
court  case. 


ARMS  CATALOGS  — The  Remington 
Arms  Company  has  begun  distributing  its 
weapons  and  ammunition  component 
catalogs,  featuring  products  which  are  of 
interest  to  both  police  officers  and  sport 
shooters. 

Printed  in  full  color,  the  sporting  arms 
and  ammunition  catalog  contains  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  and  all  specifica- 
tions on  the  company’s  rifle  and  shotgun 
line  — weapons  that  are  suitable  for  special 
police  applications.  One  section  of  the 
booklet  highlights  the  wide  selection  of  in- 
terchangeable barrels  that  can  be  ordered 
for  the  Remington  Model  1100  autoload- 
ing and  Model  870  pump-action  shotguns. 

A separate  catalog  is  available  on 
Remington’s  line  of  components  for  re- 
loading ammunition,  covering  both  shot- 
gun shells  and  center-fire  rifle  and  hand- 
gun rounds.  Primers  and  center-fire  brass 
cases,  shotgun  wads  and  plastic  cases  are 
listed  and  illustrated,  in  addition  to  19  dif- 
ferent types  of  Remington  bullets.  The 
projectiles  are  produced  in  weights  from 
40  to  510  grains,  covering  a range  of 
calibers  from  .17  to  .45. 

Copies  of  either  catalog  can  be  ob- 
tained free  of  charge  by  writing:  Advertis- 
ing Division,  Remington  Arms  Company, 
Inc.,  Bridgeport,  CT  06602. 

• • • 

DRUG  TEST  KIT  - Increased  use  of  the 
painkiller  pentazocine  as  a heroin  substi- 
tute has  prompted  the  Becton  Dickerson 
Company  to  develop  a narcotics  field  test- 
ing system  for  the  DEA-controlled  drug. 

The  kit  contains  two  chemical  reagents 
hermetically  sealed  in  glass  ampules  that 
are  packaged  in  an  acid-resistant  polyethy- 
lene pouch.  In  use,  a substance  suspected 
of  containing  pentazocine  is  placed  in  the 
pouch,  the  ampules  are  cracked,  and  the 
test  chemicals  react  with  the  sample.  If 
the  controlled  drug  is  present,  a predictable 
color  sequence  will  occur,  as  defined  by  a 
color  pattern  that  is  printed  on  each  test 
pack. 

Pentazocine,  which  is  manufactured 
under  the  brand  name  Talwin,  has  been 
placed  under  control  in  16  states,  with  5 
additional  states  considering  control.  Avail- 
able in  both  injectable  and  tablet  form,  the 
drug  is  sometimes  mixed  with  pyribenza- 
mine,  and  antihistamine,  and  injected  as  a 
heroin  substitute.  Officials  believe  that  the 
increased  abuse  of  pentazocine  may  be  due 
to  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  heroin 
available  in  the  United  States. 

The  Penazocine  kit  is  the  most  recent  in 
a line  of  more  than  30  controlled-substance 
tests  that  are  manufactured  by  Becton 
Dickinson.  The  company's  public  safety 
division  had  previously  introduced  systems 
to  field  test  brown  heroin  and  PCP  (phen- 
cyclidine) in  late  1977,  when  those  drugs 
became  popular  among  abusers. 

Further  information  on  the  pentazocine 
test  can  be  obtained  from  law  enforcement 
product  distributors  or  by  contacting: 
Becton  Dickerson  Public  Safety,  1912  East 
Randol  Mill  Road,  Arlington,  TX  76011. 
Toll-free  telephone;  (1-800)  433-7002 
• • • 

ANTICRIME  PRESENTATIONS  - Wash- 
ington State’s  community  "Crime  Watch” 
project  has  released  three  of  its  slidc/tape 
crime  prevention  programs  for  national  dis- 
tribution. 

"Security  Afloat;  A Chart  to  Crime  Pre- 
vention" is  a 16-minute  offering  designed 


for  presentation  to  boating  groups.  Nar- 
rated by  actor  Peter  Lawford,  the  audio/ 
visual  package  covers  such  basics  as  mark- 
ing and  taking  inventory  of  equipment,  the 
safe  storage  of  boats  and  accessories,  im- 
proving security  factors  at  moorages,  and 
applying  the  "block  watch"  concept  to 
boating  situations. 

The  second  slidc/tape  show,  "Rural 
Crime,”  is  a 20-minute  presentation  geared 
toward  the  special  anticrime  needs  of  farm 
audiences.  Information  is  provided  on  how 
farmers  can  best  safeguard  buildings, 
equipment  and  livestock. 

Crime  prevention  tips  for  senior  citizens 
are  outlined  in  "Outsmarting  Crime:  An 
Older  Person’s  Guide  to  Safer  Living." 
Veteran  actor  Hans  Conried  narrates  the 
20-minute  presentation,  discussing  such 
topics  as  property  marking,  residential  se- 
curity, block  watch,  personal  safety, 
thwarting  purse  snatchers,  and  avoiding 
bunco  artists. 

All  three  programs  are  being  distributed 
by  Harper  & Row  Media,  Order  Fulfill- 
ment and  Customer  Relations,  2350  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  Hagerstown,  MD  21740. 
(301)  733-2700. 

• • • 

ALARM  MINI-SWITCH  - United  Security 
Products  is  manufacturing  a miniature 
contact  switch  designed  for  completely 
hidden  installation  on  doors,  windows  and 
other  portals  that  may  be  targets  for  illegal 
entry. 

Designated  as  Model  90-SP,  the  elec- 
tronic alarm  breaker  measures  1”  x 1/4"  x 


1/8”,  but  is  said  to  provide  the  reliability 
and  durability  of  United’s  larger  switch 
models. 


Suitable  for  use  in  tight  installations 
such  as  inside  aluminum  window  and  door 
frames,  the  90-SP  features  an  operating  gap 
in  excess  of  1/2". 

For  additional  information,  write: 
United  Security  Products,  2171  Research 
Drive,  Livermore,  CA  94550. 

• • • 

PORTABLE  COMPRESSOR  - The  Archer 
"Mini"  Air  Compressor  from  Radio  Shack 
may  prove  to  be  a useful  police  accessory 
for  patrol  officers  who  encounter  motorists 
left  up  in  the  air  by  a flat  tire. 

Capable  of  delivering  up  to  60  lbs.  of  air 
pressure,  the  unit  plugs  into  the  cigarette 
lighter  socket  of  any  12  VDC  positive  or 
negative  ground  vehicle.  The  device’s  com- 
pact 4-3/4"  x 3-3/4"  x 6-1/2"  size  allows  it 
to  be  stored  in  a car's  console,  glove  com- 
partment or  trunk. 

Featuring  factory-sealed  bearings  that 
never  need  lubricating,  the  compressor 
comes  with  a 10-foot  air  hose,  a cigarette 
lighter  plug,  inflator  accessories,  and  at- 
tachments for  most  air  valves.  It  is  available 
from  participating  Radio  Shack  stores  and 
dealers. 


being  clocked  at  86  mph  and  a house  regis- 
tering a 28  mph  reading. 

While  it  is  not  known  how  many  Dade 
County  cypresses  have  been  tagged  with 
speeding  tickets,  the  case  could  have  na- 
tional ramifications  if  it  goes  to  higher 
courts.  Both  sides  have  indicated  that  they 


Criminal  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  column. 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  to 
LEN  at  least  two  months  in  advance. 


Cops  are  people  too 

Tl.ai's  why  we  regularly  bring  you  the  personal  insights  of  top  police 
officials  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Our  exclusive  interviews  with 
movers  and  shakers  of  law  enforcement  have  become  the  talk  of  the 
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